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r SNHE Government’s narrow escape last week 
in the division on the Mines Bill has given 
Ministers plenty to think about over the 

Christmas recess; for it is evident that the Bill will 

have to be to some extent re-cast. It is presumed that 

the Government will either include a new clause or 
clauses providing for compulsory amalgamations, or will 
introduce at once a supplementary Bill dealing with 
thismatter. There will have also to be some amendment 
of the section which empowers the Board of Trade to 
cancel schemes which are working to the public dis- 
advantage, in order to enable some step less drastic 
than cancellation to be taken where it is considered 
that the owners have fixed their minimum selling prices 
too high. For our part, we should also like to see the 
wage provisions of the Bill considerably strengthened. 

These were very little discussed in the House of 

Commons last week; but it is open to grave doubt 

whether they are really workable as they stand. The 

Bill, we believe, can be amended so as to remove the 

objections which apply to it now; but it will need 

drastic re-drafting, and a greater determination to 
stand up to the coal-owners than has been shown by 
the Minister of Mines so far. It is clear that most of 
the Government’s mistakes have arisen from an undue 
desire to conciliate the owners, and that this desire has 
led them both to weaken their measure unduly and to 
take inadequate precautions on the consumers’ behalf. 

Their obvious course now is to take the Liberals at their 

word, and stiffen up the Bill in accordance with Mr. 

Lloyd George’s and Sir John Simon’s suggestions. 

If they do this, the Liberals can hardly vote against 

them; and they will certainly please both their own 

Supporters and the greater part of the public. 








The suggestion that public utility concerns can reason- 
ably be asked to pay more for their coal than they are 
paying at present has drawn a sharp retort from the 
gas industry. On its behalf, Sir D. Milne Watson, in 
a letter to the Times, urges that, gas being in competition 
with raw coal as a fuel, the coal producers ought not 
to be allowed to fix the price of gas-coal in such a way 
as to discriminate against a competitor. This is 
evidently a justifiable view, and provides yet another 
indication of the absolute necessity of arming the Board 
of Trade, or some other public body, with full power to 
disallow any price for coal fixed by the coal-owners under 
the new scheme if it can be shown to discriminate 
unfairly against the gas industry or any other type of 
consumer. It has, however, been alleged that at least 
some of the public utility concerns are at present getting 
their coal at prices well below those charged to other 
classes of buyers. If this is so, there may be a case for 
raising these prices, provided they are not put up to an 
unfair level in relation to others. We sympathise, 
however, with Sir D. Milne Watson in his objection to 
the powers which the Bill, as it now stands, proposes to 
confer on bodies consisting of coal-owners alone. Similar 
protests have been made, and will continue to be made, 
on behalf of other classes of consumers until this part 
of the Bill is altered. It is politically impossible to 
give a body of capitalists power to fix minimum prices 
without giving the State power to fix maximum prices as 
well. 

* * * 

In a letter published in the Times a few days ago Lord 
Balfour, Mr. Lloyd George and General Smuts urged 
the appointment of an “ authoritative Commission ” to 
investigate the whole workings of the Palestine Mandate. 
Their proposal, which will find favour in many quarters, 
is not, as we understand it, a criticism of the special 
Commission that is now at work. But that Commission 
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has limited powers of reference, and nobody expects it 
to do more than expose the causes of the troubles of 
last August and recommend how their recurrence may 
be prevented. That will be all to the good, so far as 
it goes. But will it go far enough? Palestine is now 
quiet—on the surface. But the relations between Jews 
and Arabs are still strained, and there are influences at 
work to keep them strained. The anti-Jewish boycott 
persists; illegal ‘‘ defence’ bodies have been formed 
by both sides. Nor is it mere racial antagonism or 
nationalistic passion that gives ground for anxiety. 
Behind all this there lie unsolved social and economic 
problems of the first magnitude—problems of immigra- 
tion, land tenure and development, living conditions, 
labour organisation. It is not fair to pretend that the 
Palestine Government has made no efforts to deal with 
these difficulties. But it is patent that, as the signa- 
tories of the Times letter say, “the work to which 
Britain set her hand at the close of the war is not pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily.”” Is the British Government 
alive to the situation; is it looking beyond a mere 
apportionment of blame for past events and the con- 
clusion of some sort of truce for the immediate future ? 
Is it preparing plans for other and more comprehensive 
attempts to get that co-operation of Jews and Arabs on 
which the fate of the whole experiment hangs? If so, 
well and good. But otherwise there is a strong case 
for the proposed Commission. It is not enough to say 
that we are not going to abandon the Mandate for 
Palestine; we must do all that lies in our power to 
make a Palestinian nation. 
* * * 


Contrary to expectations, Dr. Schacht has succeeded 
in securing the resignation of Herr Hilferding, the 
Finance Minister of the German Reich, in spite of the 
vote of confidence which the Government obtained last 
week. Dr. Schacht’s victory was made possible by 
his dramatic veto of the foreign loan by which Herr 
Hilferding proposed to relieve the financial crisis. 
Presumably, he also made it clear to the Government 
that he would be unable to support Herr Hilferding at 
the Hague Conference. The latter, who is an Austrian 
by origin, has paid the penalty for his laxity as 
administrator of the Reich’s finances, and Dr. Schacht’s 
victory has been welcomed with a remarkably unanimous 
approval. Dr. Schacht, indeed, has triumphed all along 
the line. He has forced the Government to establish 
the sinking fund which from the first he had insisted 
on as an essential condition for the rehabilitation of 
the national finances. He himself has now come forward 
as the saviour of his country’s fortunes, and by providing 
the Government with a temporary credit he has 
extricated it from a very difficult situation. His point 
of view, not too happily expressed, has been that before 
a foreign ioan can be considered the Reich’s financial 
affairs must be put in order. He has now emerged 
from his duel with the Cabinet with an enhanced 
prestige. Since the death of Dr. Stresemann he is 
rapidly establishing himself as Germany’s new strong 
man and, as he is known to have political ambitions, 
he is certain to play an important part in the future 
fortunes of Germany. 

* % * 


The overwhelming victory of the Wafdists in the 
Egyptian General Election was a foregone conclusion. 
Those who expected any other result were absurdly 
underrating both the hold which the Wafd has on the 
Egyptian masses, and the strength of the feeling against 
Mahmoud Pasha’s dictatorship. The supreme practical 
issue—the proposed Anglo-Egyptian treaty—was not 
before the voters. But it is foolish to pretend that the 


whole election was therefore a farce. The Wafd long 
ago announced that they intended to have the constitu- 
tion restored before they would deal with the treaty, 
Whether their tactics were right or wrong is a matter 
which is hardly worth discussing now. The important 
question is what Nahas Pasha will do with his huge 
majority. The answer, we believe, is that he will 
accept the proposals. Very likely there will be attempts 
to haggle over some of the terms; but Mr. Henderson 
has said definitely that his offer has gone as far as it 
can, and it is certain that he will concede nothing more 
of any substance. It is equally certain, however, that 
he will not draw back on any point. In the circum- 
stances we cannot see what the Conservatives hope to 
gain by their nagging and croaking in Parliament and 
the press. A genuine settlement with Egypt is of the 
first importance. And surely it is as plain as a pikestaff 
that no settlement is to be found in ‘‘ Cromerism ” or 
“‘Lloydism,” or in anything short of the large—but 
still carefully-guarded—measure of freedom __ that 
Mr. Henderson proposes. 
* * 3 


In spite of a vigorous censorship, advices from 
Jugoslavia indicate only too clearly that the dictatorship 
is not working as smoothly as its apologists pretend. 
The refusal of the Croats to take part in the reorganisa- 
tion of the Sokols as a single Jugoslav society, and the 
attempted bomb outrage on those Croat delegates who 
went to Belgrade to attend the celebration of King 
Alexander’s birthday, are strong proofs that in Croatia 
at all events the bona fides of the dictators, and even of 
the King himself, is suspect. Rightly or wrongly, the 
Croats continue to believe that the Pan-Serbian element 
still dominates the inner councils of the Belgrade 
Government, and the various decentralisation schemes 
promulgated by the dictatorship are regarded merely as 
a sinister machination for the suppression of Croatian 
nationality and for the furtherance of Pan-Serbian 
ambitions. How far these suspicions are confined to 
disgruntled and dispossessed Croat politicians, how far 
they extend to the masses of the Croat peasantry, it is 
difficult to say. From the arrest of M. Matchek and 
other Croat political leaders it is easy to deduce that in 
the opinion of Belgrade the trouble lies with the 
politicians. Independent reports, however, are unanl- 
mous in pointing out that, whatever its intentions, the 
dictatorship has been only partly successful in eradicating 
the old evils of the Belgrade system. 

* * x 

Two extremely interesting questions were raised at 
the Headmasters’ Conference last week-end. One was 
concerned with the place of Latin and Greek in educa- 
tion. Dr. James, the Provost of Eton, argued strongly— 
and also sensibly, as we think—for the value of the 
classics. Of course, they ought not to be rammed down 
every child’s throat, as they have been in the past; 
there are many who cannot make anything of Greek and 
Latin, just as there are many who cannot make anything 
of mathematics or chemistry. But for those to whom 
they appeal, they are (if properly taught, which they 
often are not) the basis of a liberal education. It 1s 
nonsense to pretend that a man who is a classical scholar 
is thereby unfitted to be anything else. As Dr. James 
put it, “these two literatures, rightly studied, are 
inclusive and not exclusive of other intellectual 
interests.” Their study, by a very natural reaction, 
occupies a diminished place in the schools and univers!- 
ties to-day ; but we hope it will be long before it dies out. 
The other question was the recruiting of public school- 
boys for commerce and industry. Mr. Goodenough 


maintained that the public schools developed just those 
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qualities that were wanted to-day in the business world, 
and he deplored the prejudice in favour of the professions 
and the Services as against commerce. But several of 
the headmasters declared that the boot was on the other 
foot. Their experience was, they said, that the big 
stores and commercial firms were extraordinarily 
discouraging. They did not want public school or 
university men, and if and when they got them they 
made their jobs as difficult and disagreeable as possible. 
In this controversy, it seems, there is a direct dispute 
over the facts. What, we wonder, is the truth? 


* * * 


The text of the Government’s Education Bill was 
issued late last week. The Bill is very short, and 
consists only of two clauses and a schedule. It raises 
the school-leaving age to fifteen from April 1, 1931, 
and makes provision for a system of maintenance 
allowances for children between fourteen and fifteen. 
No actual scheme of allowances is laid down in the 
Bill; but it is made clear that they are to be granted 
on a basis of need, and that the local education 
authorities are to be under a statutory obligation to 
provide them, in accordance with regulations to be 
made by the Board of Education. The restricting of 
maintenance allowances to cases of need will doubtless 
disappoint some educationists, who had hoped that 
possible opposition to the Bill would be disarmed by grant- 
ing them to all children in the new age-group. Some 
measure of limitation was, however, really inevitable; 
and everything depends on the nature of the regulations, 
which are understood to be now under discussion 
between the Board and the local authorities. The Bill 
as a whole, it will be seen, makes no provision for 
administrative changes. The new age-group is to be 
brought within the scope of elementary education, and 
not under a secondary code. In other words, the new 
measure is at best only a stop-gap, and certainly does 
not carry out the secondary education scheme of the 
Hadow Report. According to the financial memorandum 
which accompanies it, the cost of the new provisions in 
a full year will be, for England and Wales, under 
£4,000,000 to the Exchequer and £1,600,000 to the 
local authorities. Of this sum, maintenance allowances 
are estimated to cost £1,800,000 to the Exchequer and 
£1,209,000 to the localities; for the State is to pay 
sixty per cent. of the cost. 


* * * 


Mr. Thomas made but a lame defence of his unem- 
ployment policy in the House of Commons on Friday. 
He was on sure enough ground when he insisted on the 
difficulty of getting schemes of employment rapidly 
into operation, and pleaded that it was quite unfair to 
judge him by the actual results secured so far; but he 
was far less convincing when he attempted to look 
forward. It is, indeed, clear enough that Mr. Thomas, 
whatever he may once have believed, now knows that 
he has no solution of the unemployment problem and 
does not think that anyone else can solve it either. 
Mr. Wheatley’s attack last Friday was too obviously 
ill-natured to carry much weight; but other speakers 
appealed in vain for a bolder policy. Mr. Thomas made 
an interesting point when he laid emphasis on the delays 
occasioned by the necessity of getting special powers in 
connection with most considerable schemes by private 
Act of Parliament. No fewer than forty private Acts, he 
pointed out, will have to be passed in order to authorise 
schemes already under discussion. This is obviously 
a monstrous waste of money and energy; and Mr. 
Thomas might well turn his attention to means 
hot only of simplifying and cheapening private Bill 


procedure, but also of obviating the necessity for some 
at least of these measures by a wider grant of enabling 
powers. Even if this were done, however, the method 
of using the local authorities as the main agents for 
the provision of work could not really succeed in finding 
work for most of the unemployed. 


* * * 


Further details have now been issued of the new plan 
of collaboration between the Trades Union Congress 
and the two central organisations of employers. There 
is to be no National Industrial Council or similar body ; 
but provision is to be made for collaboration over a wide 
field by means of ad hoc committees. The difficulty 
of demarcation between the Federation of British 
Industries and the National Confederation of Employers’ 
Organisations is to be dealt with by means of an Alloca- 
tion Committee, which is to decide to which of the two 
any particular subject is to be referred. A special 
joint committee is then to be set up, with power to report 
to the organisations concerned. This proposal has now 
been ratified by the Trades Union Congress General 
Council; but it has still to come before full meetings of 
the F.B.I. and the Confederation. It is not easy to say 
whether much is likely to come of it. The proposed 
machinery seems to be somewhat cumbrous; and it is 
not clear how issues such as rationalisation will be dealt 
with, as they raise, in close interconnection, matters of 
economic policy within the province of the F.B.I., and 
matters of labour policy within that of the Confederation. 
The scheme will doubtless work, if all parties want it to 
work; but it affords abundant opportunities for evasion 
if one or more of them is hostile or lukewarm. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Lord Craigavon and 
Mr. Cosgrave can unite in a sigh of relief that they 
have come safely through 1929, though it is doubtful 
if the prospects of the New Year fill them with 
jubilation. Politically, it is true, they do not seem to 
have much to fear. If Ministers are in a minority in 
in the Dail, Fianna Fail has no real expectation that 
it would better its position by forcing an election, and 
in all probability the Government will run its full 
term. . Lord Craigavon is in the enviable position that, 
apart from a handful of Nationalists, he has no Parlia- 
mentary opposition to reckon with, and his Bills become 
laws by the simple process of marching his well-drilled 
cohorts at stated intervals through the division lobbies. 
Yet in both areas the note of discontent grows steadily 
louder. In the South this is due less to shortcomings 
on the part of the rulers than to the reluctance of large 
sections of the ruled to face the fact that the setting-up 
of self-governing institutions does not mean unlimited 
cakes and ale for everyone without the trouble of 
working for them. Farming, unfortunately, is not 
flourishing, but the outlook would be brighter if some 
of the energy that now goes to waste in denouncing 
Ministers because they are unable to work miracles 
were applied to giving practical effect to their schemes 
for improving agricultural production. In the Six 
Counties the general level of economic intelligence is 
higher than in the Free State, and voters in the mass 
are aware that it is useless to blame Lord Craigavon 
and his colleagues because shipbuilding orders are not 
coming in as in pre-war days and the plight of the linen 
trade is worse than ever. But the knowledge that the 
Northern Parliament, even if it had the ability, lacks 
the power to deal with these problems, does not tend 
to increase its prestige, and the Ulsterman’s aggressive 
self-confidence, which served him so well in many a 
crisis in the past, is crumpling badly. 
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CHEAPER MONEY, RATIONAL- 
ISATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


OST people agree that, in the long run,the American 
stock market collapse is likely to make for easier 


monetary conditions in this country. There is 
bound to be dislocation for a time; but the effect of recent 
events in America should be, before long, a better distribu- 
tion of the world’s financial resources. To what extent will 
the change be likely to react favourably on British industry 
and on the volume of employment which it is able to pro- 
vide? Some writers on economic subjects are inclined to 
make optimistic forecasts of industrial recovery resulting 
from cheaper and easier credit, and to suggest that Mr. 
Thomas’s task of dealing with’ unemployment, difficult 
enough now, is likely to become a good deal easier within 
the next year. Is there any real warrant for this view? 
Or is it more probable that, even if we get easier money; 
industry will be slow in reviving, and, even if industry 
revives, unemployment will be slow in falling to any con- 
siderable extent ? 

Both these fears, we are convinced, possess a good deal of 
justification. We cannot even feel assured, despite the recent 
optimism of the Bank of England, that cheaper money has 
come to stay; and we can feel even less sure that cheaper 
money by itself will bring about any great revival of industry. 
Nor can it be prophesied with any confidence at all that 
industrial revival, in any form in which it shows signs of 
coming in the near future, will by itself do much to solve 
the unemployment problem. It may indeed create a new 
unemployment problem hardly less intractable than that 
which is now giving Mr. Thomas so much trouble. 

It is true enough that our basic industries need drastic 
reorganisation, that this cannot be carried through without 
a substantial accession of new capital, and that the industries 
which need the capital most are, in present circumstances, 
in the worst position for raising it. But it does not follow 
that easier credit conditions will, by themselves, do much 
to help them; for, even if money were far more abundant 
than it is, the investor would still be shy of entrusting his 
savings to enterprises which are in many cases burdened 
with a dead weight of debts to banks and other creditors. 
Money, moreover, would have to be a great deal cheaper to 
make enough difference to costs in most industries to bring 
about any large recovery of markets; and there is not 
much likelihood that money will be a great deal cheaper. 
The chief ways in which easier financial conditions would 
help industry would be, first, in enabling the banks to go 
further in providing resources for approved schemes of 
reorganisation and development; and secondly, in enabling 
the Government, if it so desired, to borrow more cheaply 
with the same end in view. Money, however, will not by 
itself make the difference between prosperity and adversity ; 
for that is mainly a matter of the level of costs and efficiency 
in production, 

It is, accordingly, rather to the effects of cheaper money 
in making easier the rationalisation of the depressed in- 
dustries than to its direct effects in stimulating production 
that most economists seem now to be looking. But it has 
to be remembered that it may, for a time at least, have the 
opposite result. It is common knowledge that, where any 
measure of rationalisation has been brought about, it has 
usually been forced on business men only when they have 
been no longer able to carry on at all, and their creditors, 
the banks, have insisted on it as a condition of continued 
help. If easier money conditions meant that credit were 
given more readily to any of the banks’ customers who 
asked for it, the most likely result would be that firms which 
are now being driven to accept measures of rationalisation 


would stiffen their backs, and refuse to have any of it. In 
that case, more production might be secured immediately ; 
but if more goods were made at the existing costs, they 
could not be remuneratively sold, and we should only have 
the present position of the coal trade repeated in other 
industries. 

It is therefore of fundamental importance that, if credit 
facilities are to be increased, there shall be discrimination 
in allotting them, and that the new money shall be made 
to flow into industries which set out to cheapen costs of 
production and to bring their equipment and organisation 
up to date. The present supplies of credit are chiefly the 
joint-stock banks. Will they be prepared to use their 
discrimination, and to use it in the right way? Certainly, 
unless they are prepared, the Government itself will not be 
able to avoid the responsibility of assuming, directly or 
indirectly, some further measure of control than it has 
exercised hitherto. Otherwise cheap money, so far from 
laying the foundations of secure economic revival, may 
positively help to plunge industry into worse chaos than 
ever. 

Even, however, if this very real difficulty is successfully 
overcome, it by no means follows that the effect of industrial 
reorganisation will be seen, for some time to come, in an 
increased volume of employment. Indeed, everyone knows 
that in most cases the effect of rationalisation will be to 
reduce the numbers employed, in the early stages of the 
process at least. This has been the effect of rationalisation 
in Germany, where a considerable number of displaced 
workers were reabsorbed, after an awkward interval, partly 
in other industries, but also to a substantial extent on the 
land. Our problem is likely to be the more difficult because 
we possess, in the present state of British agriculture, no 
corresponding outlet. While, therefore, any revival of 
industry would undoubtedly bring with it an expansion of 
employment in trades other than those directly affected by 
schemes of rationalisation, it cannot be taken for granted 
that it would cause any aggregate expansion over the entire 
industrial field; and it would certainly be quite unsafe to 
rely on it to solve the unemployment problem for us without 
other aid. 

We stress this point the more because, if we understand 
Mr. Thomas aright, he is tending more and more to look at 
the revival of industry as holding out the only hope for the 
unemployed, and to discount in advance any suggestion 
that his task has also another, and no less urgent, side. 
More and more the old view that any attempt deliberately 
to provide work is uneconomic and positively deleterious 
seems to be creeping back; and the old explanations that 
unemployment is not really so serious as it seems are again 
being produced, as they were in the days of Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland and Mr. Baldwin. Indeed, Mr. Thomas’s 
policy appears to differ from theirs chiefly in being at present 
more energetic along the same lines; and whether this 
greater energy will survive a couple of winters’ experience 
remains still to be seen. 

We, on the other hand, take as strongly as ever the view 
that the unemployment problem has two distinct aspects. 
It is necessary, on the one hand, to take every possible step 
to promote more efficient production and marketing; for, 
unless we do this, we can have no assurance even of keeping 
the trade we have, let alone of getting the much more that 
we need. But, apart from this, it is necessary also to make 
special provision for setting the unemployed to useful work, 
not only now, while industry is depressed in many of its 
parts, but also subsequently, when the fresh unemployment 
that is bound to come from rationalisation will present, 
outwardly, a very similar problem. 
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fi The steps which Mr. Thomas is taking with this end in 
view seem to us—and, we believe, to most observers of his 
policy—hopelessly inadequate. He himself is doubtless 
disappointed with the comparatively meagre results that 
have come of his efforts to speed up the provision made by 
local authorities by relaxing the conditions of grant aid; 
and perhaps he is even disposed to conclude that, as so 
little success has attended his strivings so far, there is 
really nothing to be done. For our part, we are not at all 
surprised at the meagreness of the response. Unemploy- 
ment is highly localised. The areas which have much of it 
can afford to do little; and those which have little of it are 
not inclined to put themselves about. Indeed, the entire 
attempt to tackle the problem of providing work as a 
problem of grant aid to local bodies is, we are sure, doomed 
to inadequacy from the start. Nothing short of a national 
scheme, nationally financed and administered, is likely to 
make any real impression on the dimensions of the 
unemployed army. 

These conclusions may seem to many people pessimistic. 
But they are not really so. The prospect of cheaper money 
is also, if we use our opportunity aright, the prospect of 
industrial recovery; and, even if this recovery does not 
in itself solve the unemployment problem, it will, at the 
very least, make the burden of maintaining the unemployed, 
as well as of the whole apparatus of social services, very 
much easier for the country to bear. Unemployment con- 
notes a great waste of potential productive capacity; but 
it need not connote actual poverty. It has been seen 
already in America that it can co-exist with a high degree 
of general material prosperity. Even so, it remains a very 
serious problem; for the ethical are hardly less serious 
than the economic consequences of lack of work. Deteriora- 
tion of men, as well as waste of productive resources, is a 
crying national evil. Industrial prosperity, however, even 
if we cannot rely on it to cure unemployment, would at 
least enable us to pay for it, not by more relief, but by 
setting the surplus workers to useful activity. 

But we must not count even these chickens as yet. For 
the present, it is clear, Mr. Thomas has to reckon with a 
body of unemployed not much below its present strength, 
and with financial stringency as well. Is he facing up to 
this situation? The new Unemployment Insurance Bill, by 
increasing the cost to the Treasury of maintaining men in 
idleness, should make plainer than ever the desirability of 
the alternative policy of setting them to work. Mr. Thomas 
appears to be drawing a quite different conclusion; but to 


us, and we think to most people, the moral is sufficiently 
plain. 


AMERICA’S NEW INDUSTRIAL 
DOCTRINES 


Paris : December 22nd. 

ESSIMISTIC articles on the future of Great Britain 
Pp are still being written, and the Prime Minister is 
consulting economists as to the measures which 
Should be taken to bring about a revival of prosperity. 
Recently I returned from the United States where I made 
some study of the industrial revolution—for it is nothing 
less—that has taken place in that country. I do not for a 
moment say that American methods can be suddenly 
adopted by Great Britain, but it is necessary that we should 
understand precisely what has happened. The United 
States has flung overboard our old conceptions of capital, 
profits, and wages. It has discovered that there are no 
such “ laws” as were laid down by Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
John Stuart Mill, and even Karl Marx. It has largely gone 


back to the idealistic Socialism of William Morris—brought 
up to date by the development of machinery—and it has 
distributed its manufactured articles among all classes. 
Indeed it is wrong to use the word classes, for in the United 
States the caste system does not exist. 

The keynote to American prosperity is simply this—that 
prosperity is only regarded as prosperity if it is shared by 
the whole of the people. A nation is not prosperous if its 
workers cannot buy the goods they themselves produce, 
if profits merely go into the pockets of a few privileged men. 
It is beside the point to allege that there is plenty of poverty 
in America, that there are greedy employers and money- 
grabbing financiers. Doubtless there are. Ideals are not 
attained in a few years. But I affirm that there is through- 
out America an entirely new attitude towards social and 
industrial problems, and that, perhaps for the first time in 
the history of the world—certainly for the first time in the 
history of the modern industrial world—there is a general 
recognition that prosperity depends on the well-being and 
wealth of the worker; that the chief function of the 
employer is to make it possible for the worker to purchase 
freely; and that the secret of national success is not large 
profits and low wages, but low costs and high wages. 

There is in principle—and the principle is widely accepted 
—no antithesis of wages and profits, of master and man, 
of producer and consumer. There cannot, in present 
conditions, be profits for anybody if the worker does not 
receive his share of them. There cannot, in a sensible 
community, be antagonism between the director—who is 
performing his job of continually eliminating waste, or 
organising his factory in order to reduce overhead charges, 
of scrapping old machinery in favour of more efficient 
machinery, and generally of increasing output while de- 
creasing cost—and the employee who should confidently 
help to produce more without the fear that he will be 
exploited, without the fear that he will not have his part 
in the product of his toil. There cannot be a struggle between 
producer and consumer, for in any rational society producer 
and consumer are not two persons but one. There must be 
complete co-operation and co-partnership of director, 
worker, and public. 

Mass production there cannot be unless there is production 
for the masses. Production for the masses there cannot be 
unless the masses are well paid. So the rhythm of American 
industry is entirely different from the rhythm of European 
industry, where low wages are regarded as advantageous 
by employers, and where even the employees, through their 
Trade Unions, ask only for a so-called living wage—more or 
less above bare subsistence level, but always restricted by 
an imaginary limiting line as it is not restricted in the 
United States. The American (I speak broadly) has 
discovered that there need be no restriction in production, 
for saturation point will only be reached when every man 
and woman in the country has purchased everything that 
he or she requires; and we are a long way from that. He 
has discovered that there need be no restriction in earnings 
which are conditioned by production. Every improvement 
in the tools of labour—to which the employer gives his 
unremitting attention—naturally results in greater output. 
Greater output, provided it can find markets for itself, 
means a wider margin between the cost of production and 
the original purchase price. Thus there are potential 
profits. Now everything depends upon the distribution of 
profits at this stage. The American believes that the distri- 
bution should be threefold. Part of the profits should go 
to the public in the shape of cheaper goods. Part of the 
profits should go to the workman in the shape of higher 
wages. Part of the profits should be devoted to the business 
in the shape of available capital by which production can 
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again be increased, wages raised, and goods cheapened. 
There can be no escape from this circle. 

If the capitalist foolishly thinks that he can put the profits 
in his pocket, there will happen to him what has happened 
to the capitalist in other countries. His extra production 
will avail him nothing. It will be what is stupidly called 
overproduction—as if there can be overproduction while 
the wants of the world remain unsatisfied! If the goods 
are to be sold, the market must not be confined to a 
comparatively few comparatively rich men. It must be 
extended to the whole nation. But it cannot be extended 
to the whole nation unless the worker is well paid and the 
price of the goods is reduced. It is through an appreciation 
of these simple facts, which are obvious enough, but which 
nevertheless have never been appreciated properly outside 
America, that the American worker has been enabled to 
buy motor cars, wireless sets, encyclopedias, washing 
machines, and what not, and has not been treated as a 
proletarian entirely cut off from his own products. America 
is continually striving for lower costs and higher wages, for 
they mean more profits, which, allocated to the provision 
of better equipment, to the further reduction of costs and 
the increase of wages, will yield, in an ever-expanding 
market, more profits, which can again be used in the same 
process. When one thinks how scandalously profits have 
been used elsewhere, how equipment has been neglected, 
how prices have been maintained, how the worker has been 
regarded as a docile wage-slave who is scarcely expected 
to buy his own goods, or to buy them in the smallest possible 
quantities, according to the ox theory of labour, it is not 
surprising that the blind devotees of the old political science 
have suffered, and that America enjoys unprecedented 
prosperity which belongs to capitalist, labourer, and public 
alike. 

While labour is regarded as a commodity to be bought 
in the cheapest market, in accordance with old economic 
doctrines, industrial success may well mean for the masses 
misery instead of prosperity; and in any event the worker 
will always be hostile to the employer and will, not believing 
in higher wages except in so far as he can enforce them, 
oppose rather than favour mass production. His aim will 
be the limitation of production; he will be more anxious 
to keep and create jobs than to earn on a bigger scale. In 
the United States there is a different mentality. The Trade 
Unions, believing that managerial success is to their 
advantage, persuaded that their members will not be 
exploited but will share in the benefits of costs reduction, 
have co-operated with the employers in an effort to reduce 
costs, and so in accordance with the new system to increase 
wages. There has been an actual financial co-operation of 
workers, who own stock estimated at more than a milliard 
dollars, and who are represented on the managerial boards. 
Wages, production, and consumption advance together in 
proper proportions. I do not say that objections cannot be 
found to the American method. I am merely explaining 
the change that has taken place in America’s conception of 
the so-called economic laws ; and it is certain that in practice 
the changed conception has worked out well in the United 
States. Here is nothing short of a revolution in thought 
and in experience. Into all its implications I cannot enter 
here, but it is undoubtedly deserving of the closest study. 

For my part I studied it in personal contacts with men 
who have accepted and applied the teachings of the new 
political science, and who are fulfilling their functions as 
leaders of industry conscientiously, thoughtfully, and 
strenuously, with the primary hope of rendering public 
service and not of mere profiteering. The idea of public 
service has taken hold of director and worker and is truly 
a dynamic force in the United States. I also studied the 





trend of economic thought in innumerable writings and 
compilations designed to explain and forward the movement 
for scientific management, better distribution, industrial 
peace, and national (truly national) prosperity. The clearest 
exposition, though it is of a popular character, is that of 
Garet Garrett in The American Omen (published by Dutton 
of New York). It is perhaps too flamboyant in style, and 
it contains a good deal of extraneous matter; but it is 
nevertheless an admirable piece of work which could be 
consulted profitably by every one who is interested in the 
lessons that the United States can teach us. Its thesis is 
that the rationalisation of industry is only possible if the 
worker shares in prosperity, and prosperity can only be 
defined as the highest standard, at a given moment, of 
common living—not as accumulated capital or as imposing 
dividends. And by the highest standard of common living 
is not meant something fixed; it must not be stationary, 
it must be perpetually mounting. The British and the 
French error is to cheapen costs and to keep wages down 
because wages are part of the costs. But there cannot be 
a real cheapening of costs unless the goodwill of the worker 
is won by high wages and unless the great bulk of the public 
is sufficiently rich to absorb mass production. I think 
Mr. Garrett effectively refutes the suggestion that America 
is rich because it sent goods, for which it has not been paid, 
to Europe during the war; doubtless the war stimulated 
production, but America became conscious of a new method, 
a new purpose. Nor is America favoured so much by the 
possession of raw materials as is generally supposed; 
favoured it is, but so is the British Empire. Europe gets 
all the raw materials it wants, and America has to buy— 
rubber for example. Food supplies? Europe has always 
thought it profitable to exchange goods for food, and 
anyhow the prices are world prices. Internal markets? 
No European country has seriously tried to exploit to the 
full its home markets, and cannot unless its people are 
properly paid. Power? If power is cheap in America, 
exclaims Mr. Garrett, it is because we use it; it was not 
because it was cheap that we used it ! 

So, without preliminary theorising, America stumbled 
upon economic truths, more or less consciously, that contra- 
dict much of the old teaching of political economists. They 
may or may not be applicable to European conditions—at 
any rate a revolution in European thought is needed to make 
them applicable. But if we are to keep our place in the 
industrial world, if we are to recover some measure of the 
prosperity we have lost (though it was never, in the American 
sense, national prosperity) it behoves us to examine without 
prepossessions and prejudices the phenomenon and the 
causes of the phenomenon of American prosperity. 

SisLEY HUDDLESTON. 


THE LIFE OF A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT WHO PREFERS TO REMAIN 
ANONYMOUS. | 
O longer is the Government of the United States 
N conducted through the agency of political parties 
functioning along the lines declared in their 
declarations of principles. It now is in the hands of The 
Interests. When the thirteen original States had their 
beginning as a nation there were no political parties. Not 
foreseeing the inevitable division into the Right and the 
Left, the founders of the Republic so framed the Constitution 
that the man receiving the highest number of votes should 
be President, and the one receiving the next highest number 
should be Vice-President. George Washington was unanl- 
mously elected the first President. 
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But very soon party divisions sprang up, the absurdity of 
having a President of one party and a Vice-President of 
another became apparent and the Constitution was so 
amended as to provide for party government. As amended 
it remains, and the two-party plan still is in practice in 
theory, the President, Vice-President and a large majority 
in each House of the Congress bearing the Republican brand. 
But notwithstanding the markings which the so-called 
servants of the people bear upon their flanks, and not- 
withstanding that laws nominally are passed by the Congress 
and approved by the President, the legislation principally 
is shaped by more or less well-organised groups or blocs 
which may be and frequently are called The Interests. 

There are three or four major groups which control general 
legislation that affects them; there are lesser combinations 
which exercise their power for or against measures in which 
they are especially interested, and the line runs ina descending 
scale until it ends in the vast number of individuals who 
haunt the halls of the Capitol and the office buildings of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, lobbying for the 
passage of private bills for their personal benefit. 

A few, a very few, of The Interests are altruistic, but by 
far the most of them are actuated by motives which are 
entirely sordid. In some instances the leaders of The 
Interests are striving primarily for personal gain and for the 
general welfare as a very secondary matter. 

The Anti-Saloon League, which really includes its so-called 
allies, the Methodist, Baptist and Presbyterian churches, 
the membership being to a large degree interlocking, although 
the League has its own officers, is easily the most powerful 
of The Interests. Unlike the others, it rules by fear rather 
than by persuasion. Allusion frequently is made to Congress- 
men who “ drink wet and vote dry,” and it is certain that 
far less than a majority of the Senators and Representatives 
observe the prohibition law which they helped to pass. A 
bone-dry Representative and his secretary have just been 
indicted by a grand jury in the District of Columbia, because 
they are alleged to have been in possession of a trunk and 
a suit-case full of intoxicating liquors. But when the 
Anti-Saloon League cracks the whip, scores of Congressmen, 
who drink spirits whenever they have an opportunity, fall 
over themselves to drop in behind the master of the hounds. 

The leaders of the League view this situation with great 
complacency. When their attention is called to bibulous 
lapses on the part of their Congressional adherents, they 
decline to get worked up over it, but merely look over their 
glasses (eye-glasses) and remark : “* So long as he votes right 
we are not concerned about his personal habits.” But let 
one of the drinking Congressmen who has been voting for 
strict and even more strict prohibition laws show signs of 
straying from the reservation—which is an Americanism 
meaning that he is about to break away from his former 
associates—and he very soon will feel the iron hand. Warning 
may be conveyed to him diplomatically at first, but if he 
does not respond to mild suggestions and walk the chalk line 
it is firmly impressed upon him that the League will not 
only withdraw the powerful support it formerly has given 
him, but will fight him. Knowing that this means that he 
will be denounced from hundreds of pulpits in his State or 
district, this brings him to terms, unless a recent referendum 
has shown him that his constituents have changed front, 
and the wets are in a majority. 

Certainly a large majority of the rank and file of the 
Prohibitionists are animated by sincere conviction that 
their plan is for the good of the country, but there are 
many charges that the leaders are in the movement for the 
sake of their salaries and secretly hope the arid millennium 
will not soon be reached. If this charge be true, there seems 
but little danger that they soon will be reduced to penury. 


One wing of the army which supports prohibition lays 
no claim whatever to altruism. It is made up of liquor 
smugglers, moonshine distillers, ram runners and bootleggers. 
These worthies are making fortunes, and it is said that many 
of them contribute liberally to the war chest of the Anti- 
Saloon League. 

Second only to the Anti-Saloon League in influence is the 
Agrarian Interest. This is strongest and in control in the 
agricultural States of the Middle West and the South. It is 
not so well organised as the League, but most of the Republi- 
can Senators of the Middle West have joined hands with the 
Democratic Senators of the South, routed the Regular 
Republicans, and are rewriting the Tariff Bill in the interest 
of the farmers. Most of the agrarians are in favour of 
prohibition—for the other fellow—and in the Presidential 
election last year they made common cause with the Anti- 
Saloon League and its evangelistic allies and gave a tremen- 
dous beating to the wet Catholic candidate. 

Labour formerly was potent in Federal legislation, but in 
recent years it has seemed less aggressive. Perhaps that is 
because it got all it wanted, and can’t think of anything 
more to ask for. 

Manufacturers—“ industrialists ” some of them call them- 
selves—in bygone years have been able to get the better 
of the farm element, which now has unseated them, and is in 
the saddle. This bloc still is powerful, but is in poor 
favour just at present, because the Caraway Investigating 
Committee of the Senate, which has been probing the lobby 
for several weeks, has made public a lot of illuminating 
evidence showing how tariff favours have been obtained. 
Most of the manufacturers contribute heavily to the Republi- 
can campaign fund, and thus are able to convince Congress- 
men of that party of the sacrosanctity of a high tariff on 
imports of manufactured goods and the desirability of low 
duties on raw materials. Joseph R. Grundy, agent of the 
Pennsylvania manufacturers, testified before the Caraway 
Committee that he collected $600,000 for the Republican 
campaign fund last year. A lobbyist, who has just finished 
testifying as this is being written, admitted that his income 
from his lobbying activities amounted to more than $153 000 
a year. 

Another powerful bloc which is able to get pretty much all 
it wants from the Congress is the Pension Interest. Until 
thirty years ago this was represented chiefly by the Grand 
Army of the Republic, composed of Union veterans of the 
War between the States. The ranks of these veterans are 
thinning rapidly, but they are leaving an astonishing number 
of widows. Other associations whose prime object is to 
secure increased pensions or other legislation giving special 
privileges to veterans are the Spanish-American War 
Veterans, the Veterans of Forcign Wars, the ‘“ Forty and 
Eight ” and the American Legion, the last two composed of 
participants in the World War. 

The Army and Navy cliques exert considerable influence, 
but so many of the personnel never have an opportunity to 
secure and maintain a voting residence that their power is 
somewhat curtailed. 

Farmers, manufacturers, pensioners, veterans, are seeking 
and securing legislation that will put more money in their 
pockets. So also are the shipbuilders, munitions-makers, 
airplane builders and all those who hope to sell wares to the 
Government. The dealers in asphalt and the makers of 
road-making machinery are diligent in urging the Federal 
Government and the States to construct more miles of 
improved highways. The publishers of school books are 
pushing the movement for a Federal Department of 
Education. 

Communities in the arid portions of the West and South- 
west have secured hundreds of millions of dollars for irriga- 
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tion projects and constantly are asking for more. The 
residents of the Mississippi Valley are just as eager in getting 
appropriations to rid them of surplus water. Every sea 
coast city is insistently demanding more and still more 
money for improving its harbour, and dwellers along the 
inland streams plead for appropriations for dredging, dams 
and locks. The list of Interests which are getting and trying 
to get money from the Government—that is, the taxpayers— 
might be continued indefinitely. 

To give a cross-section of their efforts, the daily experience 
of the average Senator may be outlined. He will receive 
about fifty appeals by personal or telephone calls and in his 
mail. These are for him to vote for a high customs duty on 
what the appellant has to sell and/or for a low tariff or free 
entry on or for his purchases; to vote for an appropriation 
in which the appellant is interested; to vote for higher 
pensions or to enlarge the classes of potential beneficiaries ; 
to get the applicant a government job or promotion in the 
one he already has; to get him out of prison; to get him a 
contract for which he was not the lowest bidder; to have his 
postal service improved; to get him out of the Army or the 
Navy or promoted or given a more congenial assignment; 
to procure for him free publications, and for many other 
personal favours. Not once in a month will the Senator 
receive a letter or a call from one who merely wishes to 
advance the general welfare and has no thought of personal 
profit. And the applicants have votes and the Senator wants 
them. 

Members of Congress also get many requests for aid in 
matters which are entirely foreign to their official capacity. 
Some of the requests are like these : 

** I am to be tried for murder, for God’s sake get me off.” 
* My wife is going crazy, what shall Ido about it?” ‘‘ Make 
the Motor Company hurry up and deliver the car I 
bought two months ago.” ‘“* The Freshwater College has 
flunked me on entrance exams.; make them admit me.” 
** Please help me sell my farm.” 
scholarship.” 





“Get my daughter a 
“See that I get an invitation to the Hunt 
Ball.” ‘Have me admitted to the Royal Enclosure at 
Ascot.” ‘“‘ Arrange an audience for me with the Pope.” 
“Get me an interview with the President.” ‘‘ People in 
my neighbourhood are talking about me; make them 
stop it.” 

Such requests as these, and others equally preposterous, 
really come from persons outside lunatic asylums, the 
unfortunate inmates of which also swell a Congressman’s 
mail with communications not much more ridiculous but 
less intelligible. 


OUT IT MUST COME 


" HERE Are Composers Who Will Work For 
Nothing.” This was the title given during the 


week in a newspaper to an article by Mr. Philip 
Page on the Musical Copyright Bill. He was protesting 
against the prophecy made by some of the critics of the 
Bill that, if the measure is passed, mere composers will 
forthwith cease to compose, and we shall have no more new 
music. He is himself a critic of the Bill and he objects as 
strongly as Mr. Shaw or Mr. A. P. Herbert to the proposal 
that anybody who, on purchasing an oratorio, a sonata, or 
a waltz, pays a copyright fee of twopence, shall have the 
right to perform the work in the concert-hall or the restaurant 
till the Day of Judgment (if he lives so long), but he holds 
that it is a bad argument against it to pretend that, on a 
question of mere filthy lucre, men of genius will suddenly 
go on strike and bury their one, five or ten talents in a napkin. 
‘*No arbitrary or artificial check,” he declares, ‘‘ whether 
because of pique or for any other reason, can, of course, be 


placed on musical output. If an individual has music in 
him (or in her—a due recollection of Dame Ethel Smyth’s 
latest protest), out it must come, regardless of payment. 
The urge of creation is as strong here as it is with the poet 
or the painter.” 

That, in a measure, is true. Genius longs to exert its 
energies whether the reward is twopence or two thousand 
pounds. There is no record of any great poet’s having 
begun his career by writing verses deliberately for sale. 
Writing is at once a passion and a game, and it is as absorbing 
in itself as any other passion or any other game. The 
pleasures of artistic creation are even greater than the 
pleasures of making a fortune, and the man of genius, no 
less than the shoplifter, is the slave of an uncontrollable 
impulse. He lives, like the religious man and the lover, 
at the mercy of the fire in his breast. When he is young, 
you might show him all the kingdoms of the world and 
their glory and offer them to him as a bribe to abandon his 
art, and the bribe would seem too small to him. Mere 
self-indulgence incites him to choose art rather than money. 
You might almost as well offer a young man of genius money 
to part with his sight, speech and hearing as offer him 
money to abandon the art he loves. Poverty is as ineffective 
as a threat to the artist as to the saint. After all, death 
itself is an ineffective threat to the ordinary human being 
inspired by a strong faith, and, if the soldier is not to be 
intimidated by death, neither is the artist to be intimidated 
by poverty. 

But 

Well, it is a curious fact that, if we take a very great art, 
the art of poetry, we shall find very few poets of genius 
emerging from the pauper or all but pauper classes. Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch pointed out some time ago—and Mrs. 
Woolf has recently quoted the observation in A Room of One's 
Own—that, among the great poets of the nineteenth century, 
almost all were men of University education and belonged 
to what may in a broad sense be called the leisured classes. 
Of the others, the poorest, Keats, was by no means 
a pauper, though the legacy he inherited was a small one. 
Wherever you see a poet, you will usually discover money 
somewhere in the offing. Not very much, perhaps, but 
even Mr. W. H. Davis had a legacy of ten shillings a week, 
as he has told us, which, while earning a living as a pedlar, 
he could save till he had a sum large enough to pay for 
the publication of his first book. There is scarcely an 
example in English literary history of a poet who, beginning 
without a penny, devoted himself exclusively to the art of 
poetry. There is scarcely an example in English literary 
history of a man who, brought up in a penurious home and 
sent out into the world without a penny, succeeded in 
becoming a great poet. If this is so, it suggests that even 
the art of poetry requires a favourable material soil in 
which to flourish. A pauper child, it seems to me, has more 
chance of living to become President of the United States 
than of living to become a good poet. This surely means 
that art cannot entirely be divorced from economics, and 
that, if you think artists are worth having, you will do 
well to create economic conditions likely to produce them. 

Not that it is necessary to be wealthy in order to be an 
artist. The sons of peers and the sons of millionaires 
seldom become great artists—almost as seldom as the sons 
of paupers. Too much money and too little money alike 
appear to discourage artistic effort. Are there, one wonders, 





mute inglorious Miltons in the House of Lords as well as 
in the slums—men who but for the inheritance of great 
estates might be added to the estate of English poetry? 
Why should the man who has nothing else to do find it 
almost as difficult to write guod poetry as the man who has 
too much else to do? The fact that he does suggests again 
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that poetry comes to birth only under certain favourable 
social and economic conditions and that without these 
it will remain for ever in the germ. It is obviously impossible 
to prove that mute, inglorious Miltons exist in the House 
of Lords and in Hoxton, tongue-tied by their environment. 
But it is not unreasonable to believe that they do. It is 
pleasant to think that genius is never mute, but, if the 
change of metaphor is not too abrupt—(and it is)—genius 
is merely a seed that comes to flower in a happy soil under 
a happy sun. 

Who knows how much the genius of Shakespeare himself 
owed to its economic environment? It is, at any rate, 
a remarkable coincidence that he lived during the only 
period in English poetry in which the greatest poetry was 
rewarded with money and fame in the theatre. We cannot 
tell what part the compulsion of circumstances played in 
pouring his genius into the dramatic form. A man of genius 
is a child of circumstance—almost, it seems, of accident. 
His work is the result of a collaboration between himself 
and his environment, and in a different environment it is 
conceivable that his genius might be barren or at least that 
it might come to flower in a different fashion. Shakespeare 
the poet had an economic encouragement to become a 
dramatist in the age of Queen Elizabeth: would he have 
the economic encouragement to become a dramatist if he 
were reborn into England to-day? It has often been 
suggested that, if Shakespeare had been born in the 
nineteenth century instead of the sixteenth, he would have 
been a novelist. These “ Ifs,” of course, are mere specula- 
tion. What would Mr. Harold Lloyd have done if he had 
lived in the age of Elizabeth? Who can possibly tell? 

At the same time, it is a fact worth remembering that 
literature is a profession as well as an art, and that by some 
extraordinary chance men of supreme genius in need of money 
have again and again found their genius diverted into the 
most profitable channels of their time. Shakespeare may 
have made little enough money out of his plays according 
to modern standards, but at least the theatre offered him 
a better livelihood than the narrative verse with which he 
began. He was at once an inspired and a professional 
writer, who seized on a popular literary form to immortal 
use. Scott and Dickens did the same thing on a lower 
level in the nineteenth century. Genius in the greatest 
men comes to terms with the facts of life, and, if one 
of the larger facts of life happens to be financial, genius is 
no Pharisee, setting itself aloof from the common needs of 
humanity. 

The truth (and the truism) is that the man of genius is 
also a man, and all the more a man in so far as he is a man of 
genius. If he marries, he wishes, like other men, to see his 
wife not actually starving. If he has children, he wishes, 
like other men, to bring them up in ordinary comfort. 
To ardent young unmarried artists in the ‘nineties of the 
last century this seemed a terrible thing, and for a writer 
to think of his wife and children when he ought to have 
been thinking of the mot juste for the light on Daphne’s hair 
as she fled from Apollo was the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
They were very lenient to the seven deadly sins, but they 
made up for this by their Inquisitorial (or, alternatively, 
Calvinistic) hatred of the eighth deadly sin, ‘‘ pot-boiling.”’ 
Shakespeare had paid his bills by professional work. Dr. 
Johnson had, till relieved by a pension, done his best to 
pay his bills by professional work. Great painters, great 
poets, great composers, had in three cases out of four been 
dependent either on a private patron or on the patronage 
of the public, and had somehow contrived to square the 
demands of their genius with the demands of their butchers 


and their bakers. This, however, was not good enough for 
the xsthetic youth of the ’nineties. They bade us accept 
nothing but art for art’s sake, and, having done so, they 
gave us art that was not nearly so good as art that was, 
in their view, art for money’s sake. 

Not that I wish to exaggerate the importance of money. 
But I do not think that it is possible to exaggerate the 
importance, in an artist’s life, of comparative freedom from 
money worries. A starving poet, with a starving wife and 
children, does not write Hamlet. Miracles have happened 
on earth, and will happen again, but sustained intellectual 
work is as a rule not done by an artist whose children are 
crying for bread and who is himself crying for bread. 
Napoleon said—or is said to have said—that an army 
marches on its stomach. The poet is as much at the mercy 
of his stomach as the soldier. He may in exceptional 
circumstances perform exceptional feats on a crust of 
bread, or even without that; but I am willing to wager a 
hundred pounds to a penny that the Iliad was not written 
by a famished skeleton, and that the Book of Job, like 
St. Peter’s, had a basis of adequate food. 

That is why I cannot altogether agree with Mr. Page that, 
as regards artistic genius, “‘ out it must come, regardless of 
payment.” I am perfectly certain that there can come 
a point at which payment is so bad that genius is, apart 
from being discouraged, devitalised. Genius obtains much 
of its energy from triumphing over difficulties, but, at the 
same time, it is probable that if Dickens’s publishers had 
been compelled by law to sell his books at twopence a copy, 
the novels of Dickens would never have been written. 
I do not suggest that this is a parallel case to the proposal 
to allow anyone to perform a composer’s work in public for 
a fee of twopence. But one must take extreme cases in 
order to show that discouragement of what Mr. Page calls 
“the urge of artistic creation” is in some circumstances 
possible. Half the artistic work of the world is produced, 
not in response to “ the urge of artistic creation,” but in 
response to the urgency of inartistic creditors. No one 
can draw the line at which discouragement from artistic 
creation begins. But my own view is that there does 
somewhere exist a line beyond which poets, painters, 
novelists and composers will distinctly feel discouraged. 
And I suspect somehow that the line may be drawn some- 
where about twopence. Those who dislike modern music 
may for this reason welcome the Musical Copyright Bill. 
But imagine an English Mozart of the future compelled 
by want for his wife’s sake to become a commissionaire 
at Lyons’ Corner House. I respect and admire commis- 
sionaires, but even more I respect and admire Mozart. 
And, if commissionaires will not work for nothing, why 
should we believe that “‘ there are composers who will work 
for nothing’? There are, of course, but they are usually 
composers who have something already. ¥. 


Correspondence 
CLEMENCEAU 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—The English papers in giving notices of M. Clemenceau 
have usually confined themselves mainly to the part played by 
him in 1917-18—and even that is beginning to be ancient history 
for many of us. 

But to the more elderly the time of the Affaire Dreyfus is still 
a vivid chapter in modern French history. That case revealed 
to the French bourgeoisie certain tendencies at work in their 
midst and showed that a conflict between certain forces was 
going on for the soul and body of France. Among the pamphleteers 
of that time was a certain Urbain Gobier, who wrote a book 
called L’ Armée contre la Nation, in which he sought to show that 
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the army—or at least the permanent part of it—was more 
nationalist than republican. He was prosecuted for defaming 
the army authorities. Clemenceau defended him before a jury 
of the Department of the Seine. Clemenceau took the line of 
establishing that the army chiefs of the day and the general 
administration of the army was much like that of the group of 
men who were responsible for the army under the Second 
Empire. The names of those connected with the Affaire will 
recur to the elderly—the Boisdeffre, the Zurlinden, the Esterhazy, 
the Paty-du-Clam. He was able to quote all the scandals of 
the Madagascar campaign, then fairly recent, to prove his point. 
He ended his speech by warning his hearers what the fatal results 
would be of entrusting the defence and destinies of France to 
such men, when the work of their predecessors had led to disaster, 
which could be summed up in three words—Sedan, Metz, Paris. 
With these three words ringing in their ears and all their import 
impressed on their minds, the jury acquitted the defendant. It 
was by such strokes as these that Clemenceau assailed the forces 
of evil that were threatening the Third Republic in the last 
uneasy years of the nineteenth century and unmasked the 
jobbery, corruption and deceit that made a mockery of French 
Parliamentarism, as unveiled in Zola’s Paris. 

If the France of 1914-18 was politically a different country 
from the France of 1900 it was due to Clemenceau as much as to 
any one man.—Yours, etc. mm. Mi. C. 

Caledonian United Service Club, 

Edinburgh. 





THE LIBERAL EDUCATION 


To the Editor of TuE New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Through Principal Jacks having pulled a trigger in 
my mind, I have begun to feel misgiving lest our current ideas 
about a liberal education are a little too intellectual. We generally 
define it in terms of subjects of study, or of different disciplines 
ofthe mind. Ought we not perhaps to think of a liberal education 
as being at least equally, and perhaps even more fundamentally, a 
training of the body in rhythm, balance, strength, grace and speed ? 
Might not such a training, closely associated at every stage with 
training in literature, mathematics, speech, music and handicraft, 
have an invigorating influence on the mind, just as the right train- 
ing of the mind has good influence on the body? It would help 
me greatly to know whether the thoughts of any other of your 
readers have been moving in this direction, which points, if it is 
a true direction, towards some revolutionary changes in our school 
curricula (at any rate for some boys and girls), as well as in many 
courses of study at the University and in the choice and the 
professional training of teachers. 

So much would follow from our being drawn, at this critical 
time of revaluation of the work and ways of schools, towards a 
less exclusively intellectual conception of a liberal education that, 
perhaps like many others, I am anxious to hear all that can be 
urged against what might be called an almost subversive view. 
But one must admit that we in England have already changed 
three times our ideas of what is meant by a liberal education, 
and that each such change has coincided with a social revolution 
of the magnitude of that through which we are now passing. 

The liberal education which Aristotle thought the best differs 
from that which is taking hold of my mind because his definition 
assumed that the liberal education of a free citizen was to rest on 
an underworld of slaves, and because he looked down on shop- 
keeping and craftsmanship, callings for which I think a liberal 
education should not unfit anyone to do honestly and well. But, 
apart from these intolerable presuppositions (as I at least feel them 
to be) in Aristotle’s view, is there not much to be said for his 
analysis of the elements of a liberal education? These, you will 
remember, are (1) the foundation of humane studies through 
reading, writing and recitation; (2) the practice of the body to 
grace and rhythm; (3) the imparting of a love of beauty, and (4) 
something which is of practical utility for life. To these I should 
myself be disposed to add, as of fundamental importance, some 
moral restraint, whether Christian (as I myself believe it should 
be) or Stoic or Spartan.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford. 

December 21st. 


MICHAEL E. SADLER. 





To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—I wonder why Mr. Robert Byron puts science and 
mathematics outside the bounds of a “ liberal’? education. 
There is only a small percentage of boys to whom anything learnt 
at school before the age of specialisation will be directly useful 
in later life. The subjects taught at school are intrinsically worth 
learning, and, if well taught, can be appreciated, I think, by 
a larger number of boys than Mr. Byron implies. Apart from 


this, they have a value in enabling the man into which the boy 
Mr. Byron 


will grow to appreciate more in his surroundings. 





himself puts forward these arguments, but surely they apply just 
as much to mathematics and science as to classics or history, 
Mathematics has a value for its own sake, though perhaps that 
value is not so immediately clear to those who have never got 
beyond the elements as it is in a “ literary” subject. With 
science this value is more obvious. There must be few boys to 
whom the method of discovery by which science proceeds has 
no attractions. Its cultural value is equally clear, particularly 
with the increase in the teaching of biology new taking place in 
most schools. If science and mathematics have no intrinsic or 
cultural value, but are only of use as mental gymnastics or as 
a part of vocational training, they certainly have no right to be 
included in any system of education properly so called. 

As you will see, I am largely in agreement with Mr. Byron’s 
article, and perhaps I should add that I am a schoolmaster by 
occupation and took a degree in mathematics and science. 

Incidentally, Mr. Byron’s description of ‘‘ the man who has 
made his success in life through a first moulding of character in 
adversity followed by a protracted process of commercial gain ” 
might be applied to the boy who has been brought up on classics 
as they are still taught in too many schools.—Yours, etc., 

Heddon Court, J. H. Hope, 

Cockfosters, Herts. 





To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I appreciate that Mr. Byron’s purpose in omitting 
mathematics and science from his purview was not to damn these 
subjects; nevertheless, from his off-hand attitude towards them, 
I imagine that he would agree with you in thinking that “ in the 
meantime Plato is more important than ‘stinks’ ”’; and that, 
if I am not mistaken, is still the attitude generally adopted by 
the public schools, in spite of considerable concessions to the 
demands of the times in certain schools. 

Quite apart from such practical considerations as to provide 
a defence against the facile acceptance of all sorts of quackeries 
which nowadays masquerade under the name of science, and to 
enable intelligent use to be made of scientific inventions, science 
deserves to take a very prominent part in a liberal education 
because it is intimately linked with past development, and a 
determining factor in the future progress of human thought and 
civilisation. 

In effect, you admit this as an ideal: why need there be any 
“ meantime ” before it is adopted in practice? In teaching the 
most elementary facts of science, which every schoolboy, if he 
does not know, ought to know, the true spirit of science, and 
something of its development from the earliest times, can be 
conveyed in a way in which no mere allusion to science as a 
sidelight on history or the classics can convey it. It is scarcely 
necessary to state that this, and not the construction of wireless 
sets, is what should be aimed at in a school science course, and 
what is actually being done in a great many schools at the present 
time.—Yours, etc., L. G. Dosss. 

Bakewell. 





To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The idea of Greek as a “* dead ” language—I refer to the 
article by Robert Byron on “ The Liberal Education ”’—is a 
delusion, quite as great a delusion, in fact, as the notion that 
the ancient Greeks died out. 

What is the truth? With a zeal worthy of their illustrious 
ancestors, the Greeks, once the Turkish yoke was thrown off, 
set about purging their beautiful language of alien words— 
Slavonian, Turkish, Statian and Albanian—so that during the 
past century modern Greek has been returning more and more 
to the old, classical type. Even thirty years ago Sir Richard 
Jebb, who was Professor of Greek at Cambridge, said in a 
lecture: ‘The chief difference remaining between Old and 
Modern Greek is one which exists between old and modern 
languages generally; the old is synthetic, the modern analytic. 
Thus, it has been the unique destiny of the Greek language to 
have had, from prehistoric times down to our own, an unbroken 
life.” 

Dr. Miller says: “‘ The Greek language has never been dead; 
there has never been any period from the time of Homer when 
Greek, in some form or other, was not a living, spoken language.” 

It is a fact that the Greek schoolboy to-day can read the 
literary masterpieces of 2,500 years ago far more easily than 
Chaucercan be read by English people. Indeed, the traveller 
Douglas said of Athens in 1810—before the purging had started— 
that the Greeks of the classic age would have less difficulty in 
understanding the moderns than the contemporaries of William 
of Malmesbury and Froissart in comprehending the English and 
French of their descendants.—Yours, etc., 

22, Hollin Park Terrace, Leeds. 

December 22nd. 


Tuos. L. ANTHEM. 
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THE NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In the New York Times Book Review of November 10th, 
Herbert W. Horwill writes as follows: 

In a severely critical article, Tae New STATESMAN remarks that, 
while the old Encyclopedia Britannica was a monument of universal 
culture, the new one is a masterpiece of modern journalism—a 
triumph no longer of British learning and scholarship but of 
American journalistic enterprise, conducted on a thoroughly sound 
commercial basis. 

It may interest you to know that the above quotation expresses 
with great accuracy the sentiment ‘of a very large proportion of 
prospective purchasers and users of this fourteenth edition in the 
United States. 

Who was responsible for the selection of the American editors 
I don’t know, but a less capable lot could hardly have been 
chosen from our one hundred million people. The smart smugness 
of many of the American contributions is a source of quite as 
much chagrin to us as it could possibly be to you, and even the 
most tolerant of the Sunday Supplements deeply regret the 
extension of their style to this long-loved standard of the English- 
speaking races.—Yours, etc., GrEoRGE F, Sracy. 

Tacoma, Washington. 





To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—With regard to the question of American influence on 
the new Encyclopedia Britannica, it is interesting to see how 
the number of maps in the atlas are apportioned. The pages 
are as follows : 


Europe ne -- 50 Great Britain .. os ae 
Asia ie — oe 
Africa ee ate 7 
North America .. oe CF OBA «s ne -- 60 
South America .. pat” 


Australasia ae 10 


These proportions cannot be accounted for on grounds either of 
area or population.—Yours, etc., G. B. 
1917 Club, 4 Gerrard Street, W.1. 


Miscellany 
THE FIRST ENEMY 


HE Last Enemy, which was performed for the first time 
T last week at the Fortune Theatre, deals incidentally 
with the nature of God, the meaning of death, the 
problem of evil and the destiny of man. Concurrently it 
deals with the daughter of a happy Hampstead home and 
her marriage during the war. The treatment of the large 
themes is inadequate—to me exasperatingly and repulsively 
so; to others, alas, perhaps that treatment will appear 
soothing. 

It is not hard to read the meaning of the play’s title : in 
the eyes of the dramatist fear, especially in that acute form, 
fear of death, is “‘ the last enemy.” I might have assented 
to that. But he also tried to persuade us that it is the only 
enemy—that there is really nothing in the world to be afraid 
of. There, most emphatically I do not agree. Like all 
Sentimentalists, he is particularly thrilled by the idea of 
courage. Courage is a fact he cannot take for granted as 
ordinary unthinking people do, often finding that they 
possess more of it themselves than they supposed. Nor does 
he understand that it is a jewel which shines in the dark; 
and that in a pretty-pretty Universe, imagined ad hoc to 
satisfy every day-dream of adolescence and to crown every 
tragedy with a comfortable “ It didn’t matter a bit in the 
end,” courage does not, and cannot, tell. The Sentimentalist 
always wants to have it both ways. He, or she, wants to 
cry over calamities, but not; oh no ! to think there is anything 
really dreadful in them. That would hurt. He, or she, 
therefore ignores the efforts of mankind to wring at least some 
splendour from pain and death, all that hard-won heritage of 
thought and poetry laid up in religion and literature, and 
substitutes for it any cosy comfort that fancy may suggest. 
They don’t mind lying; they don’t know what lying is. But 


‘ 


that is not why Sentimentalism is, to me, the first enemy. 

There is something worse about it than that. It robs sorrow 

of all it has, its crown of thorns; and more effectively than 

any ‘unsympathetic ”’ selfishness checks the impulse to 

prevent pain. Why, indeed, should Sentimentalists try to 

prevent it? They won’t look at suffering longer than just 

enables them to turn it to prettiness and favour. Dear me, 

what attractive deaths we were asked to gaze upon in the 

Fortune Theatre! We watched a brave boy dying in the 

dark on No Man’s Land, sung to sleep (“* Rock-a-bye Baby ” 

was the song) by the ghost of his Spirit Father; and two 

arctic explorers (one of them the Father in question) freezing 

in their tent, who the next moment were racing each other, 

chaffing in highest spirits, up the marble steps of Heaven. 

You see, there was nothing at all to be afraid of in these 
tragic incidents; it is quite easy to get the better of “ the 

last enemy” once you understand. The Sentimentalists’ 

world is one in which nothing can be lost or won—if you 
come to examine it closely. What does it matter if another 
million brave boys perish among shell-holes and barbed wire ? 
Sacrifice is only a touching phantasy; nothing can really be 
lost in that world. Let us wave them good-bye with a bright 
tear for their gallantry ; for, though we know there is nothing 
to fear, some of the poor dears may not be quite so certain 
of it. They do not know, perhaps, but the Sentimentalists 
do, that when they are mortally wounded, Spirit Fathers 
will put water as sweet as nectar to their lips and croon them 
to sleep, till—hey presto! they, too, are bounding up those 
marble steps, staring at the little stars which are really 
unborn babies. And they are just their larky, hearty old 
selves too, in the next world, boots, stockings, jerseys, all 
complete—that is so charming. If they choose to stop at 
Heaven’s first landing, they can always come back and be with 
us. They can, for instance, arrive just in the nick of time 
to prevent the girls they might have loved, had they met 
them, from being seduced; or they can look after the 
children they might have had if their lives had not been, 
in a sense, rather sadly short. And, since it is always 
nice to have a change, they can, if they choose, run up 
another flight of steps and meet God. This is a privilege 
which, it will quietly amuse Sentimentalists in the audience 
to observe, actually filled the elder of the arctic explorers 
with slight misgivings. Unlike his companion, who at 
twenty-two could hardly be expected to have done anything 
really wrong (Sentimentalists feel so sure the young are 
good), the elder man requires to be reassured on this point 
by the grave but kindly Virgil-Dante of these infernal—I 
beg the Sentimentalists’ pardon—regions. “‘ The Janitor,” 
with a smile of excruciating sweetness, explains to him that 
there arc some most mistaken notions current upon earth 
about God. He is not at all the sort of person to care 
about the things which may distress the elder of the two 
companions. They will feel both at once at home with 
Him—not at all shy. And if they like, they can later on 
be absorbed into the Divine Nature. This, however, does 
not appeal to them at the moment. They prefer to go down 
and meet their would-be rescuers, who froze to death in the 
same blizzard as themselves, and are now arriving in happy 
bewilderment at the foot of Heaven’s stairs. The elderly 
explorer, unlike God apparently, who cares for none of 
these things, is glad they “‘ played the game.” But it is 
about the part they can still play on earth which decides 
them to postpone their visit to their Creator. Let me 
dwell on this point for a moment, for it is characteristic of 
the Sentimentalists’ Universe. Even they cannot help 
noticing that in addition to death and physical sufferings, so 
blessedly soothed and rapidly transfigured, there are other 
partings in life which may be almost as bitter and privations 
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almost tragic as pain. That would never do. It would be 
quite impossible to live in a world where such events 
happened. “The Janitor” explains that though the 
person you have loved perhaps loves someone else, or 
though apparently you have lived a lonely and love-starved 
life, in reality everyone has a predestined mate. You need 
not be troubled. He or she is safely destined for you for 
ever though you never meet below. In short, you can 
miss nothing in this delightful world; everybody has every- 
thing. If the person in question has children by another, 
they are spiritually your children; you can find and guard 
them after death. 

Thus the Sentimentalist eliminates, for his own comfort, 
all pain and evil from human life; except, of course, in so 
far as they may add a spice to the pleasure of the onlooker, 
Whether in doing so he has not also robbed life of interest 
and beauty, he does not stop to consider, for he has avoided 
all contact with life; nor does he care if this indulgence of 
his fancy teaches others to lie and amounts to gross patronage 
of the very qualities he pretends to admire most. 

I hope the jocularity with which I have described the 
philosophy of this play has not disguised my real hostility 
to it. It is destructive of all values. And the reason I 
have dwelt on it, in place of describing how Nancy was saved 
from rape by the ghost of her soul-mate walking through 
a locked door, how she married the reckless young airman 
instead of the brave boy, and how her father dyed his hair 
and joined up to peel potatoes, is that this mode of thought 
is so characteristic of 1930, of ‘‘ the incurable sloppiness ” 
of those—and they are now millions—who neither dare to 
have a religion nor do without one. 

Desmond MacCarrtuy. 


A MASTER OF LINE 
T all men there comes an end, and to most books as 


well. In the pulping-machine literature finds an 

equivalent to the shears of Fate. A League of 
Tired Readers would do well to erect a statue of its inventor. 
He has performed an unquestioned service, while his 
contrivance is an improvement on the old methods from 
the point of view of humanity alone. The superannuated 
reading-matter of the past was brutally dismembered to 
line trunks, or sentenced to transportation in the form of 
ballast. There is no record of the works which, dumped 
in the hold of his vessel, shared with Columbus the honours 
of discovering America. What could have been the 
impressions of the savage whose first contact with civilisation 
was a bundle of fashion-journals or evangelical magazines 
washed ashore from some wrecked keel? The circulation of 
certain volumes was thus wider than their authors ever 
dreamed. Yet there is also a strangely tenacious survival 
among books which is at variance with Darwinian principles. 
This paragraph, for instance, has tossed about in the world 
since March, 1856: 


The first scene of our drama of real life takes place in the stately 
dining-room of one of the great mansions in the most anciently 
aristocratic of the metropolitan squares, where the prime nobility 
of the land were wont to congregate, ere the youthful charms of 
Belgravia lured many elsewhere. 


It is the opening sentence of The Star in the Dark, by 
the author of Whitefriars, etc., which ran as a serial in the 
London Journal. To modern ears it seems a_ rather 
extenuate kind of prose, but at least it lets the reader 
know at once what to expect. To us its chief merit is that 
it formed the excuse for some admirable illustrations, from 
the hand of Sir John Gilbert. For their sake we are thankful 
that at any rate one set of the Journal has survived. The 


letterpress only invites perfunctory dalliance. Monte Cristo 
and The Wandering Jew are still brisk enough, but the 





adventures of Alice le Joyeux or the unfortunate Quadroona 
have somehow lost their thrill. The facetie, too, no longer 
sparkle as presumably they used—‘t Every man, like a 
bottle of champagne, is destined to ‘ pop off.’ The statistics 
inform no more. It cannot matter now that 960,000,000 Ibs, 
of sugar were consumed in the United States in 1855. And 
Blanche d’Artoise, who penned the Invocation to Memory, 
is herself forgotten. 

Gilbert, whose drawings make the Journal an inestimable 
possession, has had a queer destiny. He lives on in his 
worst work. The scenes from Shakespeare and the large 
historical machines, of which the Guildhall gallery affords 
examples, must annually be viewed, and, it is to be feared, 
appreciated by a considerable number of people. The 
tresses of his maidens are golden and long, the trunk-hose 
and velvet of his gentlemen are the best Wardour Street. 
Yet the picture as a whole is a gaping void. It is flaccid 
and ill-composed, with no concentration of interest; its 
characters are the veriest unenergised puppets. By this 
work Gilbert is known at the present day, while the 
connoisseurs of the Journal illustrations are few. 

The stories are fustian, but the drawings are marvellously 
vital. The line is clear and exquisite, and the composition 
superbly knit. Most of them represent scenes of high life. 
But in their case we do not regard the coiled locks and the 
crinolines, the whiskers and pantaloons, with the languid 
amused attention which mere fashion-documents provide. 
Something is happening in the scene: Bell Hayleton inter- 
cedes for her brother with Mitilitzy, Quacco is revenged 
upon Ned Cantor, the Princess Dumbrowski gives a reception 
in her saloons—and after three-quarters of a century they 
are all of them alive in the picture, though they are dead 
enough in the prose. And the furniture and trappings of 
the rooms are each gems of still-life, while at the same time 
they take their place impeccably in the design. It is 
surprising that, week in, week out, Gilbert went on producing 
these illustrations, yet they are finished to the last inch 
and the characters never become mechanical types. Phiz, 
Cruikshank, Leech—nearly all the other Victorian illustrators 
excepting Keene—adopted or dropped into the convenience 
of a convention. Throughout these massed volumes Gilbert 
comes up fresh to his task on all occasions. 

Nowadays most of our artists have a level of competence 
in painting, but the drawing is too often slipshod. During 
the last century the case was the other way on. A feature 
of Gilbert’s drawing is his unerring sense of scale. But like 
many of his contemporaries, the later Millais and Rossetti 
for example, it was frittered utterly away in the large 
canvases. Perhaps the size of the saloons and chambers in 
the mansions for which they were destined were too large. 
Perhaps in their hearts the painters felt that contemporary 
taste was too appalling to be worth catering for with much 
energy. But drawing must have been such a second nature 
with them that they produced their illustrations almost 
mechanically; though the care they spent over them shows 
that they did not consider it as work beneath their dignity. 

In those days, too, the absurd error had not been 
propagated that a picture ought not to tell a story. The 
average landscapes, single figures and still-lifes of the 
present day are competent enough, but too much like a 
set of studies for a picture which is never put together. 
If these various isolated figures were brought together and 
placed in the landscape or interior, and given some emotional 
or even dramatic relationship, the pictures would be none 
the worse esthetically, but they would be twice as interesting. 
And Gilbert’s mistakes when he attempted too large a scale, 
and his excellence on a small scale, would furnish an 
invaluable guide. His work in the London Journal deserves 
a new lease of life. T. W. Earp. 
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Casual Papers 


THE GREAT MINISTER 


f HAVE had occasion of late to read a great deal upon the 
subject of two men, William Cecil, Lord Burghley, 
and Armand du Plessis, Cardinal Richelieu. The 

better to understand them, I have read a little—but not 

nearly enough—upon the third of the trinity, Bismarck. 

As I did so, I continually asked myself, what was the nature 

of their achievement? What factors went to create that 

resultant? For this was my motive in seeking the evidence. 

I was attempting to discover what made for success in a 
particular type, which may most accurately be called 
“the Great Minister.” ‘To-day we no longer have that type 
before us. The conditions under which it grew up and acted 
are no longer present. We still use the term “ minister,” 
but in a different sense. The qualities which make a man 
successful as a Minister under a parliamentary system, or 
which make him a dictator under a nominal republic or 
under a nominal royal power, are quite different from those 
which made the Great Minister of old. 

The Great Minister of European history, throughout 
centuries of its development, but particularly between the 
Renaissance and our own time, was not the master of the 
Crown, government or country which he served, as are the 
modern dictators; nor was he one of many compeers in a 
profession of politics. He was the right-hand man, but 
also the supreme agent and lieutenant of a real master. 

He was something more than an agent. He was that 
through whom the legal authority acted, and, in the height 
of his power, was identified with such authority. The 
Great Minister could not have come into existence without a 
fixed moral authority which he served and which was 
hereditary, elective, conventional—but, at any rate, not 
dependent upon any form of ability and therefore needing 
aid. 

The Great Minister could not come into existence in one 
of those very rare phenomena, the aristocratic states, 
because, though he was only a lieutenant, his rule was 
pretty nearly a one-man rule, and that no aristocratic state 
will tolerate. He came into existence as something necessary 
to governments which were sincerely regarded by the governed 
as being at once legitimate, all powerful, and vested in 
particular personalities. Whatever may have been the 
realities of the situation, the mass of Englishmen in the 
second half of the sixteenth century thought of the monarch 
as being personally all-powerful. So did the mass of French- 
men in the early seventeenth century. Cecil therefore, and 
Richelieu after him, could only act in the name of and by the 
authority of the Crown. Yet each in fact governed. : 

It would have been impossible for Elizabeth to have got 
tid of Cecil, only difficult for Louis XIII. to have got rid 
of Richelieu; and when Macaulay said that there was no 
room in one government for an Elizabeth and a Richelieu, 
he was, as usual, quite unhistorical. There was far more 
personal power vested in Louis XIII. than ever there was in 
Elizabeth. But both men had to act in the name of, and 
with the moral support of the Crown; because society around 
them thought in terms of the Crown. ; 

Under such conditions the first of the qualities which made 
them was range. Kach had that very rare capacity for 
grasping a great mass of detail in a number of very different 
fields, which rare capacity goes to the making of men in 
any profession dealing with general activities. It is in- 
variably found in the great strategists and in the great 
diplomatists. It is founded in part upon the base function 
of memory, but much more in the vividness of imagination, 
by which a man actually sees all the details at work and 


follows them as he would follow various and distinctively 
clothed individuals. How rare that quality is, the quality 
of dealing with very many things of many different kinds, all 
at once and abreast, you may test by its converse : the ease 
with which you can get a simple order obeyed, the difficulty 
with which you will get a complex one obeyed. 

The second quality which went to make the Great Minister 
was a sense of proportion, which includes a judgment of the 
exact moment in which an action may be undertaken. This 
is a commoner quality than the first, or, rather, it is a quality 
more gradually graded than the first. You pass quickly 
from the man who may attend to a reasonable number of 
details to the man who can attend to a host of them. And 
you pass with violence from the ordinary man who can 
only attend to one kind of thing, to the very exceptional man 
who can attend to five or six kinds. But in matters of 
proportion, or judgment, you get a great number of the 
superior sort who judge well enough, and the difference 
between these and those who are nearly always right is not 
startling. Also, there is an element of luck with the most 
successful. I will give two examples. 

Elizabeth ordered the Spanish treasure at Plymouth and 
Southampton to be returned to its rightful owners. Within 
twenty-four hours Cecil had brushed her aside and ordered 
its detainment. He was running a very great risk, for the 
last thing he wanted was war; but he judged he could do it 
without war, and so cripple an ally—and he proved right. 
Richelieu determined to force the Pass at Susa. If he had 
failed, he would have been in a much worse position than 
before. He succeeded; and it was all over in a few minutes. 

Again, Cecil at the very origin of the reign, risked the 
keeping out of the Papal Nuncio by one violent scene, in 
which, as usual, he overrode the Queen. Had he failed 
so early in the business, his whole plan would have crashed. 
He succeeded. Richelieu risked the execution of Mont- 
morency. It was going to the extreme limits of his power; 
it seemed as though he might be going just beyond those 
limits. He succeeded. 

No one can say how much in these two gambles was luck, 
and how much vision—or rather, how much the exact 
weighing of chances. 

But the third and most remarkable factor in the making of 
these Great Ministers of the past was industry; and it is 
here that you get the chief difference between them and 
the official or politician acting under other conditions. 

The official, military or civil, is, save in exceptional 
moments of turbulence, dependent upon seniority. A mini- 
mum of industry is demanded of him. The politician depends 
upon I know not what, but certainly not upon industry. 

Now the quality of industry in the Great Minister, serving 
and substituted for a real master, was at once unique and 
supreme. It was unique because he was exercising it in a 
world where no one else would dream of exercising it. He was 
among favourites and courtiers, adventurers, people counting 
on their birth, a mass of apparent competitors who were not 
really competing with him because each was thinking 
of brilliant appearance, or excitement, and personal pleasures, 
or the silly ambition of being called a favourite. In such a 
world it was almost impossible for any man to work really 
hard. And the one man who did work hard went through 
it like iron through mud. When Dudley wanted to despoil 
Seymour he turned at once to Cecil, as much as to say, 
‘What is your price for selling your master?’ But why 
did he turn to Cecil? Because Cecil alone had worked; 
Cecil alone had all the letters docketed and filed and 
endorsed, and, stored in his memory, the reports of spies, 
and, already provided for in his imagination, the possibility 
of such a sudden change. 

When Louis XIII. was in doubt about the last intrigues 
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of his mother, the man who had sat up all night collating 
documents, checking reports, and weighing the credibility 
of evidence, was Richelieu. It was no use asking the opinion 
of half a dozen other people, as one might to-day the opinion 
of this politician who had spent a week-end at Bunting 
Towers, and that other who had spent a week-end at Le 
Touquet, or that other who had spent it in bed; there was 
only one man really working. 

I would go so far as to say that this quality of cumulative 
industry is even rarer than that of range. Many a man 
works hard at a hobby or a habit that interests him. Many 
a man can force himself to work from a sense of duty or 
from necessity. But to work as with a gluttony along those 
lines which one’s station in life appears to close to one, that 
is extraordinary. Those who observe this rare phenomenon 
among contemporaries commonly ask, ‘‘ How do they find 
time for it?’ The only answer I know is that they work 
at a much higher voltage than other men: they master a 
map or a page of writing while another man would still be 
trying to grasp a paragraph, or beginning to make out the 
scale on which the map was drawn. 

And the last element, of course, is luck—and especially 
the luck of living. 

William Cecil did not control the weather at the end of 
July, 1588. Richelieu did not prevent Marie de Medicis 
from bolting the door of the Servant’s Passage in the Luxem- 
burg; her own impetuosity and not his intrigue was to 
blame. For the matter of that, Cecil might have choked on 
a fishbone during any of the five Lents or the several hundred 
abstinence days under Mary Tudor, during which he was so 
practising a Catholic; or Richelieu might have died during 
any one of those odd foamings at the mouth when he imagined 
that he had been turned into a horse. Contrariwise, each 
died full of years and honour (as the honour of this world 
goes and as the years of that time went). Poor Bismarck 
outlived his activity; but that has in no way diminished his 
fame, nor the magnitude of his achievements. 

Will such Great Ministers come again? I think so. But 
if I were asked I would say, “* By way of the dictators.” 
The dictators in maturity bring forth kingship: kingship, 
servants of this kind. But if you differ from me, I can give 
you a very good arbiter between us, to wit, any reasonably 
well-educated man who shall happen to be living and 
observing the world in the year 2073. H. BELLoc. 


Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


Five and Ten. By Fannie Hurst. Ys. 6d. 

Love Story. By Tue~tmMa Woopuiti. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Monks Are Monks. By GrorGe JEAN NaTHan. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
The Way of Ecben. 7s. 6d. 
Virginia Water. xollancz. 7s. 6d. 

It is perhaps necessary to give some explanation of the fact 
that four out of the five novels named above are by American 
authors. The explanation is simple. It is that during the last 
three or four years American books have come to make up an 
extraordinarily high proportion of the more presentable novels 
put forth upon the English market. Whether upon this it would 
be possible to base an argument for the imposition of a safe- 
guarding duty I am unable to say. I do not know whether they 
are competing with the home-grown product as lustily in sales 
as in numbers. But it is incontestable that their numbers are 
increasing. It is also incontestable that the high proportion of 
them is at least as much to be noticed among the books that may 
be classified as competent and readable as among those of a 
lower order. Works in the highest class, such as those by Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis and Mr. Ernest Hemingway, do not, of course, 
enter into this aspect of the matter. 


Cape. 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL. 
By EvizaBeti JENKINS. 


Lane. 


I have said that I do not know whether these competent and 
readable stories are widely read in England. If they are, it 
must be to some extent because of a general curiosity about the 
United States, and such a curiosity many of them are well calcu- 
lated at least partially to gratify. The American novelist does 
not think of his characters simply as men and women, but also 
as parts of the American social organisation engaged in typically 
American activities. He does not say, ‘‘ Here is a story,” but. 
rather ‘“ This is the sort of story which can be found in this 
particular stratum of our civilisation.” 

I do not mean that he allows any sociological obsession to 
interfere with his primary narrative function. On the contrary, 
the art of story-telling, so far as sheer skill and care can produce 
it, flourishes immensely in the United States. But American 
novelists find their point of departure in some special type of 
society far more often than do ours. Mazin Sirect is a sufficiently 
obvious example of what I mean. That was a story, and a good 
one, but it was also a study of a social phenomenon in which 
enough readers were interested to give Mr. Sinclair Lewis a 
wide public. 

Miss Fannie Hurst provides another example. She has still in 
this country, I believe, some remains of the “ intellectual ” 
reputation which she gained by her early books. But I doubt 
whether in America she is still regarded by the advanced as one 
of their hopes, and to me she seems to have fallen very neatly 
and comfortably into the competent and readable class. Ex- 
ceedingly competent and exceedingly readable, and what more 
has one any right to ask? 

This is the story of millionaire society in New York, of the 
people whose wealth allows them to gratify every material desire, 
We learn early that John G. Rarick is the thirteenth richest man 
in the world, and there is something characteristic in this 
description of him by his financial rating. In spite of their 
wealth, he and his family, Jenny, his wife, whose tiny fortune 
was the foundation of his huge one, Jennifer, his daughter, and 
Avery, his son, are not happy. Avery suffers from some strange 
spiritual malady which brings him at last to suicide. The two 
women yearn for mysterious delights which they can never attain 
because their social campaign was somehow wrongly begun. 
Jenny consoles herself by keeping a gigolo and dies under the 
surgeon’s knife. For Jennifer, when she has recovered from a 
disastrous love-affair, there seems to be some hope—of which 
Rarick determines to make as certain as possible by leaving her 
but a small share of his money. And Rarick seeks comfort in 
collecting gems and pictures, in encouraging science, in building 
a concert-hall on the top of his vast skyscraper, and finds no 
comfort anywhere. 

Much of Miss Hurst’s skill consists in making the best of both 
worlds. She has unmistakably preached the edifying doctrine 
that wealth does not bring happiness, and in one mood her readers 
will approve this. But she has also painted in a brilliant back- 
ground of all the material satisfactions wealth can bring, and, 
in another mood, her readers will be able to assure themselves 
that they would have known how to enjoy all these without 
forfeiting happiness. It is clever, even if it is cleverness of a less 
artistically ambitious kind than that which distinguished her 
earlier work. This book may serve as a type of much fiction 
which reaches us from America and which is not at all inferior 
in competence and readableness to the home-product written 
with similar intentions. 

The story in Miss Woodhill’s book is more important, for its 
own sake, but the typical background is not absent. The special 
characteristics of a Californian town in the ’eighties form a 
significant part of the novel’s total effect, so that we get a flavour 
of “ period’ added to the rest. (Few American novelists seem 
to be able to get over the fact that within living memory women 
were expected to keep their legs to themselves.) But both the 
plot and the characterisation are more original and ambitious 
than with Miss Hurst. Martha Barnet, disappointed in her 
ambitions by her husband’s want of success, turns a terrible 
force of will both on him and on her daughter. After Henry 
has failed, he becomes only a disagreeable domestic necessity to 
be kept in subjection, but Agnes is equally to be crushed so that 
she may be her mother’s instrument. Miss Woodhill asks rather 
much of her readers when she postulates a woman so unfailingly 
ruthless as Martha, a man so utterly unable to find any weapon 
against her as Henry. But on the whole she succeeds. The 


tragedy, of course, is that of Agnes, who, brought up in utter 
ignorance of what are called the “* facts of life,” 


is dragooned 
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into marriage with a particularly coarse and repulsive millionaire, 
for the sake of her parents and their town. 

It is not a very enjoyable story, principally because it is not 
possible to think of Agnes as a very tragic figure. Here is the 
pathos of a rabbit caught in a trap or a bird mauled by a cat. 
If she has a soul, it is like those granted to the penguins, a very 
little one. Her faint attempts to revolt against her destiny are 
mere animal panic. One is moved by her sufferings but not 
deeply, no more deeply than by her one abortive effort towards 
a love-affair of her own. In short, Miss Woodhill has had her 
so thoroughly crushed by her mother as to leave a somewhat 
disagreeable impression as of a mental defective, and to make 
the story not so much a tragedy as a rather sordid police-court 
case. I would not, however, be taken as dispraising Miss Woodhill. 
If, as it would appear, this is her first book, then she is a writer 
of great promise. There can be no doubting that she has some- 
thing more than skill—that something more which cannot exist 
save in the presence of sincerity. The mere skill is there too, 
and may yet lead Miss Woodhill into the richly rewarded ranks 
of the competent and readable. But I hope not. 

The next two books on my list are also American, but neither 
of them of the type I have described, though Mr. Nathan’s 
heroine is that too familiar figure in American fiction, a young 
woman who is “‘ tired of being a virgin.”” Mr. Nathan’s intention, 
however, is philosophy rather than sex-appeal. His Lorinda 
Hope has the misfortune to meet a succession of men who talk to 
her exceedingly well instead of making love to her even very 
badly. This disappoints Lorinda (who eventually goes into a 
nunnery) but gives Mr. Nathan an opportunity, or rather many 
opportunities, of airing his opinions and his wit. Thus, at one 
point she is obliged to listen to a long disquisition on American 
ignorance of how to drink, at another to a catalogue of the themes 
of recent sex-plays which runs to over five pages. I have found 
this very amusing to browse in, as Mr. Nathan’s books almost always 
are, but I counsel no one else to attempt to read it all through. 

I observe that a perplexed colleague has sought to get rid of 
Mr. Cabell’s latest work by saying that those who like his others 
will presumably like this. But I am not so sure that I agree 
with him. For one thing, even admirers may be provoked to 
complain that they are not getting much for their money : the 
pages are few, the blank pages many, and the type large. For 
another, my closest scrutiny has failed to reveal anything likely 
to titillate the prurience of the least sophisticated imagination. 
I should judge that Mr. Cabell himself has grown tired of his 
Alfgars and Ettaines and all their tribes. Indeed, he gives them 
up before he gets to the end of the book, and writes instead about 
himself and literature in general. Yet he is in a way a characteris- 
tic American phenomenon, though one, I fancy, that has had 
its day. John G. Rarick, in Miss Hurst’s book, drew his fortune 
from the fact that there was a public ready to run for fifth-rate 
imitations of luxuriously exotic articles if they were sold in his 
chain of stores at five or ten cents each. It is not entirely 
unjust to say that Jurgen and its successors were Woolworth 
versions of Symbolism and the Decadence. What is so strange 
is that while it remained impossible to obtain a decent edition of 
the works of the American, Poe, who was the genuine begetter 
of these movements, American readers worked themselves into a 
frenzy over éditions de luxe of the works of Mr. James Branch Cabell. 

The one English novelist on my list, Miss Elizabeth Jenkins, is 
what I should call muzzily promising. She goes in for adventures 
of the soul and the mind rather than for definite action, and she 
may attain what she seeks when she learns that imprecision does 
not necessarily produce the effect of subtlety. Her persons are 
vague, as though seen through a mist, in which indeed they 
sometimes almost disappear. But the glimpses one does get 
are enough to make one want to see them more clearly. She 
would do well, too, to pay more attention to the description of the 
concrete scene. She has an evident talent for it which is nowhere 
here given full play. The book makes one want to see more of 
its author’s work—and that is all there is to be said of it. E. 8 


MARCO POLO 


The} Most Noble and Famous Travels of Marco Polo. Edited, 
with an Introduction, from the translation of JOHN 

; Frampton, by N. M. PenzerR. Argonaut Press. £2 2s. 

" The appearance of this new edition of Marco Polo is an event 


of real importance—and that for three reasons, each sufficient 
In itself. 


In the first place, there has been a great, almost a sensational 
advance in Polian research since the last English edition appeared. 
Before 1928, as Mr. Penzer points out, it was practically impossible 
to write anything new about the texts. But early in that year 
there was published in Florence the eagerly-awaited work of 
Professor L. F. Benedetto, who had been engaged for many years 
upon the task. The importance of Benedetto’s contribution 
may be seen from the fact that he has increased the total of 
seventy-eight MSS. given in the Yule-Cordier list to 138. He 
has also discovered a copy of an old manuscript containing many 
of the passages used by Ramusio, the origin of which was not 
previously known. And he has reprinted, with his own textual 
criticisms, the famous ‘‘ Geographic Text” which has been 
universally accepted hitherto as a direct reproduction of Marco 
Polo’s own story, as related by him to his fellow-prisoner at 
Genoa. Alas, the result of Benedetto’s research is to show that 
we must now reconsider the whole question! As Mr. Penzer 
remarks, in his admirably lucid and scholarly introduction, we 
find ourselves with all our pet theories destroyed, and ‘‘ with 
little hope of settling points concerning the early history of the 
book until various new lines of research have been exhausted to 
their utmost.’”” But we do, at any rate, know where we stand. 
Benedetto has cleaned up the material for us, and set it out in 
order for the first time. In addition to these literary researches 
there have recently been carried out several important surveys 
in Central Asia and Mongolia, which have thrown unexpected 
light upon many dark places in the itineraries. Again and again 
Mr. Penzer is able, by quoting Sir Aurel Stein, to identify towns 
and districts which have hitherto been only names to us. Whole 
sections of the itineraries still remain inexplicable, or at least 
open to dispute, but there has been a remarkable advance here 
in recent years. 

In the second place, we are here introduced to an almost 
unknown English translation of Marco Polo, which is a great 
discovery in itself. Only three copies of it are known to exist. 
It was done by one John Frampton in 1579, and it is surely 
unnecessary to insist upon the inestimable advantage of getting 
this most famous of all travel stories in the English of Hakluyt’s 
time. Frampton was a merchant who had resided for many 
years in Spain and, upon his return to this country, employed 
his leisure hours in making translations of Spanish books, one 
or two of which (though not the Marco Polo) appear to have had 
large sales. He is also notable, according to Mr. Stephen Gaselee, 
as the first writer to interest the English people in tobacco. His 
prose style was probably not regarded as particularly distinguished 
by his contemporaries; but to us it is—Elizabethan. Take any 
sentences at random from the prologue : 

I do give you all to understand, that sithence the birth of our 
Saviour and Lord Jesus Christ, there hath been no man, Christian 
nor Heathen, that hath come to the knowledge and sight of so many 
divers, marvellous and strange things as I have seen and heard, 
which I will take in hand the labour to write, as I did see and hear it. 
For me think I should do a great injury to the world in not 
manifesting or declaring the truth. 

How well this compares with the rather bald modern English 
of other translations! It may safely be prophesied that no other 
translation will in future be used in this country. Why it did 
not run into several editions upon its first appearance, at a date 
when the whole Western world was crying out for more detailed 
information about the East, remains a mystery. It has only one 
disadvantage, and that not serious, namely, that it is translated 
from the Castilian version which the Spanish ecclesiastic, 
Santaella, had already translated from a manuscript. But 
Santaella was an accomplished scholar, and Frampton, for his 
part, knew enough of Spanish to avoid serious mistakes. 

Finally, if this volume had no other importance, it would 
deserve attention as a notable feat of book production. Like all 
its predecessors from the Argonaut Press, it is admirably printed 
on stout vellum, with these additional attractions peculiar to 
itself, that Frampton’s original head- and tail-pieces have been 
preserved, together with sixteenth-century capitals, while the 
colour of the binding is a gay canary yellow—a gallant experiment, 
not without risk, which has yet succeeded to admiration. It 
would be hard to imagine a more tempting-looking book for a 
Christmas shop-window. The frontispiece is a colour reproduction 
of the well-known scene in the Bodleian MS. showing the depar- 
ture of the Polos from Venice; and there are eleven new maps 
indicating the latest opinion on the itineraries. 

Whatever new conclusions may be reached in regard to the 
Polian texts, now that Professor Benedetto has set us on the 
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right path, it seems extremely unlikely that we shall discover 
anything fresh about Marco Polo himself. What we do know 
is that he was essentially a man of action, with no desire to write 
even if he possessed the ability—which is doubtful. He did not, 
in fact, write a line of the famous narrative, and it was only the 
happy chance of the defeat of Andrea Dandolo’s Venetian fleet 
by the Genoese, on the 7th September, 1296, that placed him 
in a position in which he had leisure and opportunity to dictate 
it to more practised scribes. Had Dandolo been successful in 
that action we might never have heard Marco Polo’s name. The 
story is well known. Marco Polo, who had commanded one of 
the Venetian vessels, was captured and carried prisoner to Genoa 
where, in spite of efforts to ransom him, he remained for three 
years. Having nothing else to do except talk to his visitors— 
who seem to have been numerous—he finally launched out into a 
full and connected account of his amazing travels. The story 
was written down as he told it, or perhaps compiled in collabora- 
tion, by Rustichello the Pisan; and it is now suggested that one 
of the Genoese visitors may also have taken a hand. It is probable 
that most of the visitors thought Polo a liar, though they were too 
polite to say so. After he got back to Venice he was nicknamed 
“Tl Milione,’ in contempt of his incredible stories of Kublai 
Khan’s court—the finest part of his narrative, and containing 
little that we cannot now easily believe. He died in 1324, a rich 
man, surrounded, no doubt, by respectful doubters. And almost 
everything that has been done since to trace his itineraries and 
check his statements of fact has only served to strengthen our 
admiration for his honesty as an historian, no less than for his 
courage as a man. 

Yet it is neither of these qualities that we admire most in this 
first of the great Italian adventurers. Men of honesty and 
courage have been common in every age. What was rarer in the 
thirteenth century was that spirit of enterprise, that eager 
curiosity about the rest of the world, which was rather the mark 
of the Renaissance in its prime, yet was possessed by Polo in such 
overflowing measure. No superstitions, no terror by night could 
hold him back. He went about the world expecting goblins to 
leap out upon him at every turn; but he always went. It would 
gratify him—not a doubt—if he could witness the affectionate 
respect with which his story is received to-day, as evidenced by 
the wealth of learning and of the bookbinder’s art which has 
been put into this latest handsome edition. 


KING ZOG AND HIS NEIGHBOURS 


Albania. The Rise of a Kingdom. 
Williams and Norgate. 30s. 


There is no part of Europe about which less is known than 
Albania. To most of us it is a name for a land of mountain 
fastnesses, inhabited by a wild and lawless race, who from time 
immemorial have made a trade of brigandage and a pastime of 
bloodletting, and who in more recent years have become a bone of 
contention among their powerful neighbours. But those few 
who have visited the country, or have studied what little has 
been written on it, will hardly accept this summary judgment. 
Albania is remote and, as States go nowadays, small, but it is 
far from unimportant. The people may be uncivilised by our 
standards, yet they have not merely barbaric charm, but great 
qualities and great potentialities. 

Fierce are Albania’s children, yet they lack 

Not virtues, were those virtues more mature, 
as Byron wrote. Though they are handy with a rifle or a knife, 
and the institution of the blood-feud still persists, robbery and 
murder are not the whole of their daily round. And the inter- 
national complications that Albania has given rise to are her 
misfortune rather than her fault. In any case, it is well that the 
world should know more about the matter, and we can therefore 
welcome this book of Mr. Swire’s. The author speaks very 
modestly about its literary merits, and certainly in that respect 
it does fall some way short of perfection. But it is a clear and 
full history of the “* Albanian question” during the last fifty 
years; it is written with a commendable degree of impartiality, 
and it is well documented. One device, however, we find annoying. 
Instead of quoting references in footnotes, Mr. Swire puts index 
letters and numbers in brackets into his text. So that you will 
read a sentence or two ending thus—(T. 26.11.27 and Temps 
27.11.27); then another sentence ortwo, and then (M.G. 26.11.27) 


By J. Swire, F.R.G:S. 


ecco 


or (N-E. 22.12.27), or one of a score of othersymbols. It is easy 
to pick up their meaning from the key provided in the biblio. 
graphy; but they are a constant check to the eye and mind, 
Mr. Swire thinks footnotes are tiresome to readers; we believe 
that most people will find his system far more tiresome. However, 
this is only a small blemish in a big and valuable piece of work. 

Of the long history of the Albanians before the Treaty of 
Berlin Mr. Swire gives an interesting outline. They are descended 
in all probability from the earliest Aryan immigrants, and in 
very ancient times they established the powerful kingdoms of 
Illyria and Epirus. Later centuries saw them struggling with 
Romans, Goths and Huns, Serbs and Bulgars, Turks and Venetians, 
But invasions and defeats, massacres and dragoonings, never 
tamed them nor destroyed their spirit or their traditions, and 
they had more than one glorious, if short-lived, period of inde- 
pendence, notably in the fourteenth century, and again in the 
fifteenth under the national hero Skanderbeg. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century Albania was an integral—and from an 
international point of view a comparatively tranquil—part of 
the Turkish Empire. The Sublime Porte governed the country 
by leaving it to stagnate. The Balkan wars brought freedom at 
last, but a freedom that spelt confusion. In 1913 Albania, 
coveted and pecked at by Serbians and Greeks, was a theatre of 
diplomatic as well as military strife, and a serious problem for the 
Powers of Europe. The solution eventually found was to put 
the German Prince William of Wied on the Albanian throne. 
Mr. Swire treats at some length of this melancholy comic-opera 
episode. He is partial to the unfortunate Prince, and exposes 
with a good deal of detail the difficulties into which he was plunged 
in an utterly unknown and disorganised country, surrounded by 
untrustworthy natives and unscrupulous foreign schemers. The 
most dangerous of these were the Austrians and the Italians, and 
it was the latter who, by encouraging the disloyal designs of Essad 
Pasha, finally upset the apple-cart on the eve of the great war. 
Prince William went home and rejoined the German army. He 
never abdicated, and he renounced none of his claims to the 
throne. But he told Mr. Swire a year or so ago that he did not 
intend to return to Albania except at the unanimous request of 
the population. That is a miracle which we are not likely to 
witness. The Wiedists in Albania to-day are about as numerous 
and as important as the Jacobites in England, and we may safely 
regard the adventure as closed. 

After the war Albania became once again a problem for Europe, 
and an even more awkward one. Mr. Swire goes pretty fully 
into the tangled struggle in which Jugoslavia and Italy have 
played the chief parts from outside and Monsignor Fan Noli 
and Ahmed Zogu inside. Fan Noli, the democratic Republican, 
he writes down as 

an idealist who enjoyed the whole-hearted support neither of his 

Cabinet nor party. He is a cultured man, clever politician, and 

undoubted patriot, but of these attributes an ability to govern is 

by no means a necessary complement. 
And what of his rival, Ahmed Zogu, who is now by the grace of 
God (and Signor Mussolini) ‘‘ Zog I., King of the Albanians”? 
Mr. Swire’s judgment of him is very cautious; in fact, it gets 
no further than a mark of interrogation : 

Zogu shares with all those who rise to power the actuating force 
of ambition. But ambition does not exclude patriotism. . . . Is the 
throne of Albania the goal of his ambition, or does he aspire to 
a more enduring fame? Will he be content with a life of luxury 
and ease, squandering his country’s resources—or does he aspire to 
the gratitude of his people? Is he a mere adventurer, or is he the 
greatest of Albanian patriots? 

We shall not hazard an answer to these questions. Nor can we 
answer the even more important question of what Italy and 
Jugoslavia may presently choose to do. The Jugoslavs are 
certainly not too pleased with the existing settlement, under 
which Albania is bound closely to Italy by the ‘“ Treaty of 
Defensive Alliance.” Mussolini, on his side, should be content 
with what he has got. But will he? Mr. Swire is hopeful. He 
thinks we may accept “ Signor Mussolini’s declaration that Italy’s 
primary interest in Albania is to preserve that country for the 
Albanians and from their neighbours.” And he trusts “ that 
Italy will never infringe the actual sovereignty and independence 
of Albania, which must be maintained both in theory and in fact. 
We share this hope. But the nationalism of the Balkans and 


the Adriatic is a formidable creature, and until it has been 
domesticated the League of Nations cannot afford to take its 
eyes off King Zog and his neighbours. 
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A CHINESE POET 
Tu Fu: The Autobiography of a Chinese Poet, A.D. 712-770. 


Arranged from his poems and translated by FLORENCE 
AyscoucH. Cape. 2ls. 


The lineaments of his wooden effigy, seated in its ancestral 
shrine at Ch’éng Tu, form an appropriate introduction to this 
curious and illuminating Autobiography of a Chinese Poet. We 
are reminded of the legend which tells how a great Celestial 
law-giver was born into the world with all the marks of extreme 
old age. About the poet’s features there is something at once 
alarmingly acute and disarmingly babyish. The black whiskers 
fall smoothly from the pouting, voluptuous lips. The whole 
plump physiognomy is wrinkled up with imperturbable good- 
nature. The narrow eyes beam with ironic satisfaction. As we 
examine his poems, those smiling features seem to grow steadily 
more remote. We read on and on, and that exquisitely cultivated 
exterior, the incredulously lifted eye-brows and expression of 
polite astonishment, beam forth at us across an interval every 
moment becoming wider and wider : “* What, still trying to read 
my poems, written at the other end of the world twelve hundred 
years ago! ... However, continue by all means if you find 
it amusing!’’ And the reader continues, playing blind-man’s- 
buff amid allusions for the most part entirely unintelligible. 
Tu Fu can never have been the easiest of poets to appreciate and 
understand. Then, suddenly, the obstacle vanishes, and a poetic 
image, aural or visual, appears in startling distinctness. Perhaps 
it is the hubbub of a tumultuous military cavalcade—chariots 
jangle, horses snort; or else the noise of rain sweeping through 
the long grass which surrounds the lonely cabin of some hermit- 
scholar; or a charming prospect of mountain scenery, the water- 
fall tumbling from the crag, the dragon in its hole by the river- 
bank and the languid, eddying vapours of an arrested cloud. 

Brief and beguiling glimpses such as these are familiar to every 
student of Chinese verse. Tu Fu, it must be admitted, has none 
of the astounding lyrical qualities possessed by various poets 
whose work has been made accessible to the English public 
through the brilliant translations of Mr. Arthur Waley. He does 
not share, for example, the intoxicating liveliness of his contem- 
porary and friend, Li Po, a kind of Celestial Herrick several times 
magnified, as far as an English reader can judge—the poet of the 
wine-jar and of those moods of exceptional clarity by which 
inebriation is all too seldom accompanied ; of cultured old gentle- 
men meditatively boozing under moon-lit arbours, staggering 
to their feet to dance a solitary reel and proclaim that they are 
one with the spirits of heaven and earth. Tu Fu has his occasional 
bursts of merriment, but his poetical account of these lapses 
does not always ring true. His heart was elsewhere, a reader 
feels. He belonged to that pathetic and lovable class of indivi- 
duals whose lack of practical ability is only equalled by their 
overwhelming conscientiousness. He passed twenty years of his 
life hoping to receive an official appointment. Finally, in early 
middle life, his desire was gratified. He became Censor, and sat 
up of nights, star-gazing in the Left Government Bureau, in case 
the Emperor might need his advice. Exactly what was the nature 
of the advice which was required or not required of Tu Fu, the 
English commentator has allowed to remain rather vague. We are 
told that he composed reproofs and admonitions which were 
forwarded to the Emperor. But, in this particular, he seemed to 
have overstepped the proper limits; and, though he welcomed 
his first official post in an outbreak of flippant hilarity, he had 
very soon thrown it up and drifted back again, no doubt with the 
greatest relief, to the old, feckless, wandering existence which he 
had led before. 

The background of his story, now unfolded in a sequence of 
poems which have been selected and translated by Mrs. Ayscough, 
is the reign of the Bright Emperor, Ming Huang, and the terrible 
civil war to which Ming Huang’s prodigal administration gave 
rise. Tu Fu’s deep political resentment, hidden as it necessarily 
sin a maze of learned reference, makes his poems often exceedingly 
cryptic. For the native scholar, this embroidery of learned allu- 
Sons, the ingenuity with which they are combined and the forceful 
thetoric with which they are expressed, constitute in themselves 
a Proof of poetic genius. Upon the English reader, unfortunately, 
their effect is altogether cast away; yet we never quite lose our 
conviction that this was a genuine poet and, if we are to believe 
Critics who have had the privilege of reading his work in the 
orginal, a very great poet indeed. The translation is lucid and 


good ; Mrs. Ayscough renders the quality of the poems in a number 
of quick metallic flashes, as felicitous as they are unexpected : 
I lift my head towards the boundless sky, 
Wondering how I shall be able to ride the great snow goose of my 
ambition. 
Here we can be content to enjoy, even though it is at the cost of 
radically misunderstanding. 


THE LIGHTS OF CANOPUS 


The Lights of Canopus (Anvar i Suhaili). Described by J. V. S. 
WILKINSON. The Studio. 30s. 

Husain Va’iz lived at Herat in the second half of the fifteenth 
century; as a compliment to his patron, Shaikh Ahmad-al- 
Suhaili, minister to the Sultan Husain Mirza, he named his 
collection of fables Anvar i Suhaili, or The Lights of Canopus. 

Canopus was a pleasure-resort near Alexandria, a sort of 
ancient Blackpool; and what connection it has with this 
collection of Indian fables the editor does not inform us. But 
let that pass. He informs us about a great many other things 
of more intrinsic interest—about Indian fables in general, and 
in particular about these stories, which have a long and curious 
history, and in addition a special claim upon the interest of 
English readers, as a number of them were published in a little- 
known work by Sir Thomas North called The Morall Philosophie 
of Doni. Mr. Wilkinson gives a quotation from this work, which 
has been described as the English version of an Italian adaptation 
of a Spanish translation of a Latin version of a Hebrew transla- 
tion of an Arabic adaptation of the Pehlevi version of the Indian 
original. It is so good that one wonders why it is not reprinted 
every year as a Christmas gift book, until one learns, a few 
pages further on, that some of the stories are unprintable. This 
doubtless explains why Mr. Wilkinson has used the unexcep- 
tionable version, by Eastwick, of the perhaps in any case more 
modest Persian text by Husain Va’iz. 

This is not, however, an edition of the Persian text. It consists 
of a series of rapid summaries of the more important fabies, 
the main point being the miniatures in the British Museum 
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manuscript, which are here reproduced in colour and preceded 
by critical comments, also by Mr. Wilkinson, on the artists to 
whom they are attributed and on the doubtful history of the 
manuscript as a whole. 

For the manuscript raises several problems: it contains two 
contradictory dates, and the internal evidence of the miniatures 
does not appear to agree quite satisfactorily with either. The 
colophon bears a date corresponding to 1610 or 1611; but there 
is a note on the fly-leaf to say that the manuscript was written 
and illuminated for Tana Shah, who was the last king of 
Golconda and died about 1700. Mr. Wilkinson dismisses this 
at once as impossible, with the remark that the manuscript may 
possibly have been remounted at this period. 

The fact remains, however, that the earlier date is not easily 
acceptable. Several of the miniatures contain elements which, 
as Mr. Wilkinson himself acknowledges, are more characteristic 
of a later period; Rajput traits are unexpectedly apparent, and 
European landscape effects, hard to account for as early as 
1611, are comparatively common. And when it comes to the 
attributions to individual artists, here mostly added in a clerk’s 
handwriting under the miniatures, the difficulties are redoubled. 
To begin with, we are faced with a suspiciously large number of 
signed works by rare artists, treating unusual themes in several 
distinct and, at times, almost incompatible styles; further, none 
of the styles correspond very closely with those of accepted works 
by these masters. In fact, as we proceed, we are more and more 
inclined to think that few, if any, of the miniatures really date 
from the beginning of the seventeenth century, and to conclude 
that, in a sense, both the dates are correct, and that we have 
here a series of copies made a few years before 1700 after a 
collection of originals dating from the reign of Jahangir. 

With rare exceptions the miniatures have a thinness of texture 
and a certain wiriness of drawing which are unlike the style of 
classical Mogul painting but typical of its decline. This is 
especially noticeable in XXXIII., ‘‘ The Washerman and the 
Crane,” ascribed to Madi, and to a less extent in XVII. and 
XX., which are attributed respectively to Anant and Hariya (?). 
The compact, enamel-like surface which one associates with 
Mogul work of the period of Jahangir occurs only in VI., which 
is actually signed on the miniature itself—‘* The work of Abu’l- 
Hasan, Dust of the Threshold of Rizé,” in XXIII., signed by 
Mohan, and perhaps in XI.; this latter, which is unsigned, 
Mr. Wilkinson would like to ascribe to Mansiir, a more acceptable 
conjecture than his similar attributions of XII. and XXXV. 

But these judgments are, after all, largely subjective; no 
fault can be found, however, with Mr. Wilkinson’s notes on the 
court-painters of Jahangir; everyone will agree with what he 
says about Abu’l-Hasan, and his definitive distinction between 
Aqa& Riza&, called “ Murid’” or Muhammad Riza, and the 
Persians, the other Aq& Riz@ and Riza ‘Abbasi. 

The reproductions are disappointing; they often give a 
totally false impression of the original colours, and all are much 
too flat and fuzzy. 


MR. BATES’S SHORT STORIES 


Seven Tales and Alexander. By H.E. Bares. Scholartis Press. 
7s. 6d. 

The slim volume of verse by which a new talent would announce 
itself to the public is giving place to the rather stouter volume 
of short stories. They are written usually out of the same 
lyrical emotion—first, fine, plotless raptures poured forth before 
the author has the power to discern or present the larger patterns 
of life. Mr. Bates, with two novels and a collection of stories to 
his credit, is beyond that stage, but he has that intense, poetic 
feeling which still finds its more perfect outlet in the briefer form. 
He has what is essentially the poet’s seriousness, the poet’s 
reverence for emotion even in its slightest manifestations. With 
Mr. Bates, “‘ the winged joy ” quickly becomes an ecstasy whose 
tragedy is its own transience, and whose flight, in an unfeeling 
world, is its own reward. 

He is a writer whose sensibility deepens and intensifies more 
surely than his imagination widens. In tragic atmosphere and 
skilfulness of treatment there is probably nothing in this volume 
that excels the title story of Day’s End, his earlier book ; but this is 
not to say that Seven Tales and Alexander shows no development 
in his talent. He is more sparing with his wilder metaphors; he 
has discovered a sense of humour; above all, he is ripening without 


vitiating an exquisite childlike sensitiveness. There has always 
been something of the mood of Gray’s Elegy about his work, but 
in this book his faintly elegiac gravity is moving out of the 
shadow of the churchyard into the light of memories of a rustic 
childhood. 

Four of the eight stories of this book are about children, a fifth— 
the least successful—is for children ; and the remaining three are 
concerned with inarticulate people who are scarcely more than 
children in the secrecy and muteness of their hopes and dis- 
appointments. The farmer who dreams of being a great actor 
and suffers a pitiful series of small humiliations of which he alone 
can be aware, suffers as a child might suffer. The tinker who is 
fined because his donkey strays into a field of vetch, but thinks 
it is the reputation and not the act of his beast that is being 
questioned, is a similar character. Mr. Bates takes the emotions 
of even his most comic or pathetic creatures seriously, without 
dropping into the “ awfu’ solemn” on the one hand or blurring 
the subtlety of their outline by a lyrical fog. 

Alexander, a long story, is perhaps the most characteristic 
piece in the book. It describes merely how a little boy goes out 
for the day with his uncle to gather apples in the orchard of an 
eccentric old lady, how on the way they call at a cottage to see a 
sick man, and finally the return. All the curiosities, fears, calcula- 
tions, the elusive joys, inarticulate regrets and wonderings of 
childhood are in this beautiful piece of work. The observation of 
people and scenes, the renderings of changing mood, are delicate 
and alive, so that one can almost hear the beating of the child’s 
heart, and smell the still, warm air of the cottage gardens. Mr. 
Bates’s descriptions are less inclined to be imposed and static; 
they emanate naturally from events. In a cottage garden the 
boy meets a little girl : 

He looked at her but did not move, and again nothing seemed to 
take place in his mind. Only his eyes did their work, drinking in the 
cool presence of her pretty, delicate face, her soft neck and her light 
hair almost the colour of barley. Each impression smote him sharply, 
until his breast seemed as if to burst with its own throbbing. Ina 
strange way, without deliberation, he idealised her at once, thinking 
that he must be careful how he spoke to her and how he acted before 
her, and he felt acutely conscious of his physical self and was filled 
with the impression that everything about her, her large profound 
eyes, the yellow pansy tucked in her hair, the little printed flowerets 
on her dress and also the plums in her basket, were all staring at him 
astonished and unflinching. After a little silence she began to move 
in his direction. As she came nearer the look of dumb astonishment 
on her face increased. 

It may be said that, in a passage like the above, Mr. Bates is 
still tending to encumber the situation with his own feeling, that 
he endows children with a sensibility that is almost morbidly self- 
conscious and excessive ; but he has, by seeing with a child’s eyes, 
found a world of marvellous and strange beauty, and has given 
the smallest shades of change and emotion the magnitude and 
drama they have in the minds of children and poets. 


ROAD, RAIL AND OTHERS 


Transport Co-ordination. A Study of Present-day Transport 
Problems. By K. G. Feneton. King. 6s. 

Since the railway companies obtained road transport powers 
under the Act of 1928, the problem of transport co-ordination has 
entered upon a new phase. Gradually, in one area after another, 
forms of co-operation between the railway and road transport 
concerns are being substituted for the competition which existed 
before. South Wales and the West of England, and also many 
parts of the Eastern Counties and of North Wales, are now being 
covered with a network of road services operated by new companies 
owned jointly by railway and road transport interests. There 
have also been, in Sheffield, Halifax and other centres, agreements 
for joint working between the railway companies and the 
municipal transport undertakings. Agreements of these types 
seem likely to spread rapidly, and before long to bind together 
the interests concerned in the two rival forms of transport into 
a closely co-ordinated group. 

These developments are manifestly to the interest of both 
parties. The railways have lost traffic heavily, especially over 


short distances, to the roads; and the road concerns fear the 
effects of railway competition, if the railways were to make full 
use of the new powers conferred on them last year. Agreement 
is therefore the natural outcome of the situation, as far as the rail- 
ways and the larger omnibus companies are concerned. It remains, 
however, to consider how these developments are likely to affect 
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the public, and how they will react on the smaller bus concerns, 
mostly centred in villages and market towns, and operating only 
a tiny fleet, or even a single vehicle. Undoubtedly, these small 
concerns have been of great service to the public, as they have 
opened up, at very cheap rates, village communications with 


which neither the railways nor the bigger *bus companies are 
inclined to bother. 


If, as is now proposed, the system of licensing is tightened up, 
and larger areas are substituted for those of the present licensing 
authorities, it will be necessary to safeguard carefully the position 
of these smaller undertakings, and the right to start new ones 
on similar lines. The larger companies and the railways, acting 
jointly, will be very apt to aim at a monopoly which will both 
keep up fares, because of their heavier overhead charges, and 
fail to meet the needs of many of the smaller centres of popula- 
tion. Even now, it seems fairly clear that the effect of the 
combinations of interests that have been brought about is to keep 
fares at a relatively high level. 


These are only some of the problems which Mr. Fenelon sets 
out to discuss in his new book. He begins with a useful description 
of the present position and problems of the main types of 
transport undertaking, and goes on to discuss, somewhat incon- 
clusively, the various forms of co-ordination that have been 
proposed. In the course of his survey, he institutes numerous 
comparisons with conditions in other countries, especially the 
United States; and he also discusses other forms of transport 
besides. road and rail, including commercial air transport 
(concerning which the railway companies are now seeking powers), 
and, somewhat perfunctorily, canals and coastwise shipping. 
Finally, he has a special chapter dealing with the problem of 
transport co-ordination in large towns, especially London. 
Altogether, his book provides a handy survey of a very difficult 
problem, even if it does not make any great advance towards 
a constructive solution. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Irish Future. By C. J.O’DoNNELL. Palmer. 5s. 


This book would have been easier going for readers if Mr. O'Donnell 
had resisted the temptation to start a new hare out of every bush. His 
sub-title, ‘* The Lordship of the World ”—the relevancy of which, by 
the way, is not very apparent—may be held to excuse divagations, but 
it is rather difficult to see the point of long discussions on the German 
Fleet and trade rivalry in pre-war days or on what Mr. O’Donnell 
describes as ‘“‘the war-madness of France.” While half a dozen 
chapters are devoted to the question of Germany’s war-guilt, there 
are only incidental references to the Irish Free State, a factor of more 
importance to Ireland’s future, most outsiders might be excused for 
thinking, than the burning of Rheims Cathedral or the humanity of 
German submarine commanders. Northern Ireland is given more 
space than the Free State, but it is evident that Mr. O’Donnell’s quite 
legitimate resentment as a Catholic at the hard lot of his co-religionists 
in the Six Counties precludes him from seeing the facts in their true 
perspective. While it is doubtful if under any circumstances Catholics 
in the North would have fared as well as Protestants in the South, it 
is only fair to remember that the minority in the Six Counties put 
themselves out of court at the start by their stupid attempt to re- 
pudiate the authority of the Belfast Parliament. In revolutionary 
times the most tolerant of Governments give very short shrift to 
sections which adopt this policy, as Catholic Republicans discovered 
in their struggle against the Free State. It is absurd to say that the 
abolition of proportional representation in parliamentary elections 
resulted in disfranchising Catholics. As a matter of fact their total 
in the Northern House of Commons is only one short of that secured 
under P.R., and they won most of their seats without a contest. The 
real grievance is not that Catholics as Catholics are denied representa- 
tion, but that the division of constituencies on sectarian principles 


intensifies and threatens to perpetuate historic lines of cleavage in 
Ulster politics. 


Famous Duels and Assassinations. By Lewis MELVILLE and REGINALD 
Harcreaves. Jarrold. 18s. 


Practice is said to make perfect, but it may be that Messrs. Melville 
and Hargreaves, who between them have many books to their credit, 
have other fish to fry. Here they have been content to take without 
apparent plan or standard of selection a number of more or less famous 
incidents from the pages of history, and simply to summarise the 
generally accepted facts. They make no pretensions to drama, their 
idea of style emerges in such phrases as “a pellucid distillation of 
the sacred essence of chivalry,” and their personal contribution is 
mainly in the manner of the unbalanced eulogies of the late Sir Henry 
Wilson or the senseless, indeed fatuous, speculations about 
Buckingham’s last moments: “In that last brief span of life it is 
possible that anguished wife and peccant husband came closer together 
than they had ever done since those early days of courtship and 
Marriage; but it was a silent communion, of the spirit only, since, 
after that first agonised cry, he never uttered word again.” Of Garfield 
We are given an unnecessary biography which concludes with the 
abrupt information that he was shot, not a word being added as to 
where or how. Two long accounts are quoted complete from Dumas, 
ho attempt being made to reckon with later historical findings; in one 


Ivan VI. is referred to as Ivan I., and the date of his death is noted 
with a bland inaccuracy. Book-making may be a legitimate if parasitic 
occupation, but of Mr. Melville at any rate we have the right to ask 
an elementary competence. 


The Charm of Lancashire. By J. Cuminc Watters. Black. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Walters writes as neither guide nor historian, but in the happy 
mood of the knowledgeable explorer. His Lancashire is a county of 
contrasts, and though he gives most space to the more conventional 
loveliness of its pastoral and moorland areas, he does not shirk treading 
the streets of Manchester or even the boards of Wigan Pier. He 
rambles pleasantly about the county in a series of chapters on such 
subjects as Roman relics, abbeys and castles, legends and histories, 
the sea, and Wordsworth’s Lancashire lakeland, and he may be read 
with pleasure and profit equally by those who know Lancashire and 
those who have never set eyes upon it. Mr. Frank Greenwood’s 
twenty-four pencil illustrations are also pleasing, if a little sombre in 
their total effect. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


[Some of which will be reviewed in due course.] 


The King’s Own. Poor Jack. Collected Edition. 
3s. 6d. each. 


Prefaces to Shakespeare. By HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER. Sidgwick and Jackson, 
9s. 


By Captain MARRYAT. Dent. 


Poems. By HENRIK WERGELAND. Translated by G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 


Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage. Dean. 75s. 
England. Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD. Third Edition. Macmillan. Blue Guides. 
16s. 


The Sorrows of Young Werther. By JOHANN WOLFGANG GOETHE. Translated by 
WILLIAM Rose. Scholartis Press. 10s. 6d. 


Survey of International Affairs, 1928. By ARNOLD J. ToYNBEE. Oxford University 
Press. 21s. 


Modern Oratory. By the Rt. Hon. LoRD HEwaRtT OF Bury. Oxford University Press, 
2s. 


The Raw Material of Religion. By R. R. MaRneTT. Oxford University Press. 2s. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


NE of the most important recordings of the past month is 
O that of Elgar’s Concerto in B minor, played by Albert 
Sammons and Sir Henry Wood conducting the New 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra (Col. six 12-in. discs, L 2346-2351). This 
is one of Sir Edward Elgar’s best works, and I don’t think it has 
been recorded before. 

A new record by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra is 
always welcome. This time Stokowski is conducting the Branden- 
burg Concerto No. 2 in F (H.M.V. three 12-in. dises, D 1708- 
1710), and the recording is beautifully clear. Very few of 
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Beethoven’s sonatas have been recorded so far, and a recording 
of the Kreutzer Sonata for violin and pianoforte, played by 
Cortot and Thibaud, will do something to fill the gap (H.M.V. 
red label, four 12-in. discs, DB 1328-1331). 

I strongly recommend the superb recording of the Beethoven 
Sonata in E flat, Op. 81a, played by Leopold Godowsky (Col. two 

12-in. dises, L. 2354-5). Those who like pianistic fireworks will 
enjoy Liszt’s “ Tarantella,” played by Frederick Lamond (H.M.V. 
one 12-in. dise, D 1732). Mr. Cyril Scott plays two of his own 
compositions, “ Water Wagtail” and “ Valse Scherzando ”’ (Col. 
one 12-in. disc, 5435) and Toscha Seidel, a violinist who once had 
a vogue here, adds one more to the innumerable recordings of 
Schubert’s “‘ Ave Maria” and Achron’s Hebrew Melody arranged 
by Zimbalist (Col. one 12-in. disc, 9761). 


* * * 


Among the operatic items chief place must be given to a superb 
recording of the Love Duet from Act 2 of Tristan und Isolde, sung 
by Frida Leider and Lauritz Melchior, with the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra, conducted by Albert Coates (H.M.V. two 12-in. discs, 
D 1723-4). Other fine operatic recordings are two tenor arias 
from Puccini’s La Fanciulla del West, “ Ch’ ella mi creda libero” 
and ‘‘Or son rei mesi,’” sung by A. Valente, with La Scala 
Orchestra, conducted by G. Nastrucci (H.M.V. one 10-in. disc, 
B 3015); two contralto arias, ‘‘O Don Fatale,’ from Verdi's 
Don Carlos, and ** O Mio Fernando,” from Donizetti’s La Favorita, 
sung by Sigrid Onegin (H.M.V. one red label, 12-in. disc, DB 1292) ; 
and the Herd Boy’s song and Pilgrims’ Chorus from Scene 3, Act 1, 
of Tannhduser, sung by Else Knepel, with Hans Clemens as 
Tannhiauser and the chorus and orchestra of the Berlin State 
Opera House (Parlophone one 12-in. disc, E 10890). 


* * * 


The issues of lighter orchestral music include one effective 
recording of Suppé’s popular overture, Poet and Peasant, played 
by Percy Pitt and orchestra (Col. one 12-in. disc, 9760); Lalo’s 
attractive Norwegian Rhapsody, played by Pierre Chagnon and the 
Orchestra Symphonique of Paris (Col. one 12-in. disc, 9707). Ican 
also recommend Percy Grainger’s lively ‘* Molly on the Shore ” and 
** Handel in the Strand,” played by the Victor Olof Sextet 
( Parlophone one 10-in. disc, R 429). Another attractive pair of 
dances is made by Greig’s Norwegian Dance No. 2 and Elgar’s 
Bavarian Dance No. 2, played by the Victor Olof Salon Orchestra 
(Parlophone one 10-in. disc, R 485). 

It is strange that Handel’s fine instrumental compositions 
have been so neglected by the gramophone companies, but 
now the Decca Co. has recorded three grand concertos, No. 2 
in F major (Decca two 12-in. dises, T 112-3), No. 3 in E minor 
(Decca one 12in. disc, T 114 and one side of T 115), and No. 6 
in G minor (Decca two 12-in. discs, T 118 and T 119 and one side 
of T 115), all played by Ernest Ansermet and the Decca String 
Orchestra. I recommend these Handel records strongly as very 
fine works. Probably the fashion of exalting Bach at the 
expense of Handel does not extend to most users of gramophones, 
and if a large number of Handel’s compositions were well 
recorded they would almost certainly be popular. 


* * * 


Among the miscellaneous items the following is of particular 
interest : Fantasy for six viols, by Richard Dering, and Fantasies 
for two viols by Morley, played by the Dolmetsch family (Col. 
one 12-in. disc, 9837). 

Good dance records are: ‘‘ The Darktown Minstrels ” 
Bell one 4-in. disc, No. 1263), ‘“‘ Tell me, Mother,” six-eight one- 
step (Edison Bell one 4-in. disc, No. 1277); ‘* Oh, Maggie, what 
have you been up to?” comedy fox-trot (Edison Bell one 4-in. 
disc, No. 1253); ‘* I’m wild about horns,” fox-trot with chorus 
(Edison Bell one 4-in. disc, No. 1261); and ‘“ I’ve never seen 
a smile like yours,” fox-trot with chorus (Edison Bell one 4-in. 
disc, No. 1262). G. P. 


(Edison 


About Motoring 
INVICTA CARS 


OME years ago a rosarian named Murrell built up an 
S enormous demand for his roses by flinging to the winds 
all current conceptions of what a rose catalogue should 

be, and printing his list as a personal letter to his customers. I 
often wish some motor concern would strike out a new line in 
car catalogues; the majority of them are fantastically costly, 


portentously dull, and as trustworthy as a mother’s opinion 
Still, my attention was certainly gripped 
It was headed 
capitals, and it proceeded to 


of her first baby. 
by a paragraph in the Invicta catalogue. 
* PERFORMANCE ” in huge 


inform me that the speeds of the 9 ft. 4 in. chassis with a 3°6 axle 
ratio were as follows : 


Top 100 m.p.h. 
Third 74 m.p.h. 
Second 51 m.p.h. 
First 34 m.p.h. 


Moreover, the Invicta | is not : one of those projectiles, built}to 
satiate the lust of gilded youth for speed, and destined to pass 
after a single hectic year to the second-hand market, where 
rattles and wheezes reduce value by four-fifths of the original 
purchase price. For it is definitely a compound of speed with 
durability. Its manufacturers annually essay some extraordinary 
demonstration of dependability. Last summer, for example, a 
pair of slim girls drove one of these cars 30,000 miles in 30,000 
minutes on Brooklands track; I never had the impudence to 
ask the senior driver, Violet Cordery, what her age may be; but 
the younger sister is only eighteen. The Invicta, therefore, is a 
car designed for speed, durability and consummate ease fof 
handling. Its second-hand price is an index to quality ;} even 
now, in the heart of the dead season, an obsolete model three 
years old will command £350 to £400. 


ok * * 


I have tried several Invicta cars on the road, and in one respect 
they resemble each other, irrespective of their gear ratios and 
the type of coachwork which chanced to be fitted. Our high- 
Ways are now so crowded that every driver values acceleration 
above all other special factors. On every long run there is a 
constant demand for acceleration. Pure speed cannot be used 
in the home counties or on any popular route. But every day 
and all day the possession or lack of a car that can leap suddenly 
forward decides the pleasure of the run. One gets trapped 
behind some lumbering vehicle which is crawling along and 
blotting out all forward vision. One may be trapped behind 
it for miles together, unless acceleration is available. This 
faculty of producing a hundred-yard sprint is bestowed by 
designers in two principal ways. Some cars are fitted with a 
good-sized engine and a very low top ratio—no bad prescription 
for English roads, but apt to bore the crew along flat straights, 
when the engine runs far too fast at any really high road speed, 
and buzzes like a swarm of hornets. Alternatively, a few cars 
have semi-racing engines and high gears, with a third gear only 
a tooth or two below top ratio. Such a car can jump convincingly 
enough, but is nearly always a little rough; and many drivers 
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Chorale-Prelude. “ Komm, Gott, Schépfer, Heiliger 
Geist.” 
BACH-SCHONBERG 
Chorale-Prelude. ‘* Schmiicke dich, o liebe Seele.” 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Jascha Horenstein. 


Polydor 95295. 12 ins. 6/6 each. 
BRAHMS 
Trio in C major. Op. 87. 


Berner Trio. Polydor 95286/9 (album). 


SCHUMANN 
Papillons. Op. 2. 
Joseph Schwarz (“ Bechstein” 
12 ins. 8/6. 

WOLFF, HUGO 
Der Tambour. 

WOLFF, HUGO 
Biterolf. ' 
Heinrich Schlusnus, baritone, with piano accompaniment. 
Polydor 62678. 10 ins. 4/6 each. 
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Bachelors Den 


The following exquisite quotation is taken from 
ly Lady Nicotine’ by Sir J. M. Barrie. 


OON we are all in the old room again, Jimmy 
on the hearthrug, Marriot in the cane-chair; 
the curtains are pinned together with a pen-nib, 
and the five of us are smoking the Arcadia Mixture. 


Pettigrew will be welcomed if he comes, but he is 
a married man, and we seldom see him nowadays. 
Others will be regarded as intruders. If they are 
smoking common tobaccos, they must either be 
allowed to try ours or requested to withdraw. One 
need only put his head in at my door to realise that 
tobaccos are of two kinds, the Arcadia and others. 
No one who smokes the Arcadia would ever attempt 
to describe its delights, for his pipe would be 
certain to go out. When he was at school, Jimmy 
Moggridge smoked a cane-chair, and he has since 
said that from cane to ordinary mixtures was not 
so noticeable as the change from ordinary mixtures 
to the Arcadia. 


I ask no one to believe this, for the confirmed 
smoker in Arcadia detests arguing with anybody 
about anything. Were I anxious to prove Jimmy’s 
statement, I would merely give you the only address 
at which the Arcadia is to be had. But that I will 
not do. It would be as rash as proposing a man 
with whom I am unacquainted for my club. You 
may not be worthy to smoke the Arcadia Mixture. 


SIR J. M. BARRIE says . . . “* What I 
call the ‘ Arcadia’ in ‘ My Lady Nicotine’ 


is the Craven Mixture and no other.” 


2 078. 25 
raven 


Mixture Tobacco 
Made by Carreras Limited, London 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Soldin Airtight Tins, 
20z5.2/5; 40zs. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form 









































ee many people Life Assurance appears a some- 
what mysterious business which involves the 
life assured in a series of payments with an uncertain 


return under remote conditions. That the contrary 
is the case is plain to be seen from the following 
example of the profit-earning qualities of a C.I.S. 
Endowment Assurance Policy. 


EXAMPLE 


* A,” aged 30 years next birthday, assures himself 
for £500, payable at the end of 25 years or at death, 
should that occur before the policy matures. 


£ " 
The Annual Premium would be .. 19 13 9 
Less Income Tax at 2/-in the £ (i.e., 
half the present standard rate).. tw < 


Net Annual Premium .. £17 14 5 


nm 
o? 
om 


The Sum payableat maturitywouldbe 500 
*Bonus estimated at present rate of 
£2:28. percent. perannum .. 262 I0 Oo 


Total amount payable at the end 

of 25 years a o- £762 10 0 
Net Cost to the Assured oe oo 443 OO § 
7 


Profit on Investment oe £319 _ 9 





* 


T should be un- 

derstood that the 
amount of Bonus 
shown in the ex- 
ample is not guar- 
anteed,but is based 
on the assumption 
that the present 
rate of bonus will 
be maintained. 


CO-OPERATIVE 


INSURANCE SOCIETY 
LIMITED 


Established 1867. 


Chief Office : 106 Corporation Street, 
MANCHESTER. 


Branch and District Offices 
in all the principal towns. 


ASSETS EXCEED £8,750,000 


Smaller or larger policies at 
proportionate rates and bene- 
fits are available. Examples 
of policies for longer or shorter 
terms will gladly be supplied 
if you will advise us of your 
age next birthday,sum assured 
and term required. 
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are not sufficiently competent to enjoy semi-continuous gear 
changing. The Invicta policy is quite different. 
* * * 

On the Invicta we find a good-sized, six-cylinder, overhead- 
valve engine of rather special design. A vast amount of thought 
and experiment has gone to the development of this remarkable 
power unit. Taxed at £30, it is not specially enormous; but 
all its details are planned to provide a fine flow of power at low 
speeds on a high gear, coupled with plenty of acceleration, and 
extremely good manners at the highest rate of revolution. I 
do not think it is too much to say that this engine stands in a class 
by itself from this point of view. Certainly no stranger to it will 
ever drive it properly during his first fifty miles at its wheel; for 
he will never credit it with the range of capacities which it in fact 
possesses. When I first drove it (in saloon form with medium 
ratio gears), I changed up to top far too late; I changed down 
from top at far too little provocation; I wanted to use third 
speed for sprints which the car could easily accomplish on top; 
and so forth. The makers offer three different lengths of chassis, 
and four options in the back axle reduction, which, of course, 
fixes the gear ratios. In all of these forms the car possesses very 
exceptional flexibility on top gear. If a buyer selects a low or 
medium set of gear ratios, he will find himself the owner of a 
car which can go almost anywhere on top gear in the most 
amazing fashion, and will, nevertheless, do at least 75 m.p.h. on 
top gear, and match other cars for acceleration. I am tempted 
to say that Invicta acceleration on top gear (irrespective of 
the chosen ratio) is equal to that of most other four-speed cars 
on their third gear. That might be a slight exaggeration ; but 
it serves to convey the astounding combination of qualities 
possessed by the top-gear performance. Most of this merit is 
obtained by the really wonderful design of the engine; but it is 
fair to add that the power-to-weight ratio is good, as the chassis 
weighs from 22 to 23} ewt., according to size and equipment, 
and the manufacturers are quite Prussian about coachwork. 
Some factories allow us to buy their chassis and make them 
sluggish by loading them up with enormously heavy coachwork. 
The Invicta people go so far as to limit their guarantee, which 
is cancelled if the customer instals too heavy a body. I do not 
imply that they force their clients to adopt cramped or flimsy 
coachwork. On the long chassis one is permitted to add nearly 
half a ton in the shape of body and equipment; and on the short 
chassis 6 ewt. is allowed for this purpose. The guarantee holds 
for three years, which is as long as any maker in the world 
ventures to offer, Bentleys only excepted. Chassis prices range 
from £985 to £1,050. A wealthy motorist can hardly do better 
than try a Weymann body on an Invicta chassis. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


Il’EATURE of the present unfortunate year has been the 
A collapse of practically every one of our prominent post-war 
financiers. One or two of these are honest, having been 
merely the victims of bad luck and their own temperament, but 
one characteristic appears to be common to them all. Needless 
to say, the fate, actual or impending, of these gentlemen con- 
stitutes a frequent topic of conversation among City men, and 
in the course of such a discussion recently the consensus of 
opinion was that the prime cause of the downfall of people of 
this type can be summed up in one word, namely, Vanity. A 
man of this type does some big deals, and is at first surprised to 
find how easy it is to make large sums of money. The effects 
of the over-capitalisation which enabled him to make the money 
may not be apparent for a year or two, and he goes on carrying 
through similar transactions with such ease that he soon comes 
to regard himself as a genius. More and more schemes and 
propositions are brought to him, and nothing seems too big for 
his capacity. He soon has more deals in hand than he can follow, 
and at the same time gives his mind to those enterprises with 
which he is already associated, but his vanity (or belief in himself, 
as the admiring papers will express it when they hold him up as 
an example of success) causes him to think that he can carry 
through anything. The victim of megalomania, he enlarges 
the scope of any scheme of amalgamation that is suggested, and 
as a result pays far too high a price for some of the objects of 
his business desire. It is one thing to buy a hotel, let us say, 
that is on the market where the seller is anxious to part with it, 
and where the prospective, but hesitant, buyer makes a close 
investigation into the finances and condition of the undertaking ; 
but when it is the buyer who is anxious to secure a chain of hotels 
(let us say) and whose object is perfectly well known, the boot is 
on the other leg, and he invariably pays far too high a price, which, 
of course, it is intended shall be passed on to the public. 
- * * 
Sooner or later, however, our financier over-reaches himself. 
Markets become unfavourable, and some of his earlier promotions 
begin to reveal their defects, and he crashes. His racehorses, 


his town and country establishments, his yacht, and, in fact, al] 
his property, as distinct from that belonging to his wife, are sold. 
Sometimes he commits suicide, sometimes he goes into a state of 
enforced retirement, sometimes (for he has not necessarily rendered 
either of these alternatives essential) he turns up again in the 
guise of another promotion syndicate. 


f * * 


A rather serious aspect of the collapse of these post-war financiers 
with big ideas is that London does not now appear to have a single 
financial leader of the first rank. If our banks took an active 
part in industrial flotations, it would be easy to give one name, but 
this is not the case. The Prudential Assurance is now perhaps the 
most live factor in this direction, but that is not saying very 
much. The City evidently lacks leaders, but if these are to be 
of the type that has been prominent during the post-war years, 
it is, of course, better without them, although this is merely a 
negative consolation. 

* * * 


Shareholders’ meetings are usually most placid affairs, but o 
late—probably on account of the terrible losses suffered by many 
of the companies promoted during last year’s industrial boom— 
there have been some quite stormy scenes. Things are often 
said on such occasions which are not reported in the papers, 
because most of these reports are paid for as advertisements by 
the companies, which edit them accordingly, and in cases where 
the proceedings are ‘“ news,’ the newspapers have to consider 
the question of libel. I do not know to what extent statements 
at shareholders’ meetings are privileged, but I doubt if this would 
cover a speech which was made at a meeting not long ago. An 
elderly gentleman rose and said : ‘* I wish to associate myself with 
the remarks made by the previous speaker. In my lifetime I 
have made and lost three or four fortunes; at the present time I 
am engaged in losing another one through the instrumentality of 
a gentleman who is known to you all, viz. : the Chairman of this 
meeting. He is an unmitigated thief, a consistent liar and a 
sanguinary scoundrel, and all I can say is, I hope he will take me 
into court for these remarks, in which event I can promise my 
fellow shareholders that some interesting revelations will come 
out.” The shareholder then sat down amidst applause, and the 
proceedings terminated. Apparently the Chairman did not 
consider it advisable to take proceedings. A. Emit Davies. 








ADVANTAGES OF THE 
PREFERENCE SHARES 


IN THE FIRST, SECOND, THIRD AND FOURTH 
CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


Dividends at the rate of 5}% payable half-yearly on shares held 

for certain six-monthly periods, and 5% for broken periods. 

Protection of capital aimed at by 

(a) Half-yearly audit 

( ) Limitation of Preference Capital to 4 of total nominal 
amount of Ordinary capital. 

(c) Annual publication of investments. 

No tax deducted, saving the small investor from the trouble of 

applying for refund. 

Easily withdrawable without loss or undue delay. 

Dividend payable up to actual date of withdrawal. 

Holdings can be as low as £5 or as much as £200. 

A booklet giving complete particulars will be forwarded to any- 

one filling up and posting the enquiry form below. 


Capital approximately £3,000,000 

Chairman: Ald. A.Emil Davies, L.C.C. 
| © FIRST, SECOND, THIRD & FOURTH CO-OPERATIVE 4 
1 INVESTMENT TRUSTS, BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2 | 
| Please send me the new booklet giving complete particulars of the 5% | 
j (Minimum) Preference Shares. 
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